



Different Volks 
for different folks. 



while most prices have gone up, up, up, the Beetle’s has stayecJ the same, same, same; 



Simply can’t do without plush wall-to-wall carpeting, fuel injection, or an automatic trans- 
mission? Fret not. They’re all standard on the luxurious 412. And our Special End-of-Year 
prices^make it even more affordable. 



Granted $4,000 is $4,000.* But it’s also a small price to pay for what POPULAR MECHANICS 
calls "...a perfect combination of styling and engineering.” 



The cost of every “Thing” has just gone down from $3150 to $2775.* And it seems even 
less expensive when you compare it to the price of a Jeep, Land Rover or Land Cruiser. 


When inflation hits you, folks, you can’t do better than a Volks. 

'Sugg.tt.d R.lail Price* P.O.E., Super Beetle $2B25, Oather 2-dr tedan $3975, 181 "Thing" $2^75 (Wetl Cootl price* ilightly higher (or thete 
medel*). Local laxe* ond any ether dealer delivery charge* oddilionol. 

tAvailable at participating dealers. ................ . 



CHANEL 


PERPUME 


Catherine Deneuve for Chanel 


CHANELI 


Perfume in the classic bottle 11.00 to 400.. Spray Perfume aSO, Eau de Toilette 7.00 to 20.00, Eau de Cologne 5.00 to 20.00, and Spray Cologne 7.00. 
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Next week 

THE SPORTSMAN Year 
is unveiled - and extolled by 
George Plimpion— in an issue 
that also celebrates our 20th 
anniversary and the last 20 
years in sport, an era of un- 
precedented change and expan- 
sion. Ron Fimnlc reviews the 
passing parade: u gallery of 
memorable photographs de- 
picts the great moments, the 
dominant figures, the turning 
points: and Bill Johnson pre- 
views the shape of things to 
come between now and the 
year 2000. Highlights of our 
regular coverage include Dan 
Jenkins' review ofthc NFL sea- 
son: John Underwood's anal- 
ysis of the college bowl games: 
and Mark Mulvoy's portrait of 
the feisty Philadelphia Flyers. 
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RCSFHVED. REPRODUenOS IS WItUUE 


WiniOUT PERMISSION IS PKOMIBItl I). 
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by JAT CRONLE'T 


GAMESMANSHIP IN SANTA’S WORKSHOP 
—A MAN NEEDS A LOT OF NERF TO BUY 

I look my T-year-otd daughier lo the place 
where my mother once scouted my Christ- 
mas ijumes, which was a neighborhood store 
where the proprietor capped paregoric and 
lopped cheeseburgers from behind the same 
apron. 

“It's a parking lot,” my daughter said. 

■■Y«s, but we can pitch pennies after five " 

"Take me to Santa's workshop.” 

My daughter wants a football helmet be- 
cause blocking gives her a headache: a 
stulTed-anything animal because the one they 
use for first base is dead: a football: and a 
football game for Rickey, since the quickest 
way to a boyfriend's heart is a direct pass. 
She says that the good thing about a foot- 
ball compared to a doll is that the football 
does not usually leak. 

Whereas I selected games from the shelf 
beneath mouthwash, my daughter has the 
opportunity to observe games in a specialty 
store and be waited on by a Toy Executive, 
who seems anxious to match a game to your 
psyche. If you are concerned about your 
mental capabilities, for example, you may 
train on l.Q. (Reiss Game Inc., $8.95 — prices 
of this and the following gamc.s vary by store 
and state). 

There are more games than there were 20 
years ago, primarily because this society has 
come out against discrimination. Adults may 
now retain their imaginations becau.se of an 
expanding adult game market, which pro- 
vides an outlet for victory without accom- 
panying tennis elbows. 

My parents generally played cards until i 
went to bed; therefore 1 never knew what 
was wrong with my electric football game 





until I was old enough to ideniify the aroma 
given off by beer. Teams moving right to left 
seemed to choke near the end /one. My fa- 
ther. competing into the night with other 
fathers, had spilled Coors around the 10-yard 
line. 

Adults and/or executives may now hurl 
wadded requests fur better working condi- 
tions through a tiny hoop similar to a bas- 
ketball goal, which fastens onto a regulation 
executive trash can. Adults are now permit- 
ted to act their ages. 

I left my daughter for a few minutes be- 
cause my checkbook was in the car. By the 
time I returned, the games department had 
begun construction on three new shelves. 
There are more games than there were 20 
minutes ago. never mind 20 years ago. There 
may be more games than there are ideas { The 
(iOiiGame, Start Your Own Religion, Amer- 
ican Publishing Corp., S6). 

All my daughter and I were allowed to do 
was read the boxes of giimcs, or shake them 
slightly, because everything was sealed. My 
daughter said Rickey would enjoy at least 
the boxes of: Pro Draft (Parker Brothers, 
S8.99) because one of the kids on the bl<Kk 
looks like the boy on the cover; ABC Mon- 
iiuy Night FoothaU, 1 .480 play combinations 
(Aurora, SI 1.88) because the child on the 
box is happy and the adult is morbid in ob- 
vious defeat; NFL Electric Football (Tudor, 
S8.44) because it rattles loudest; Pivot Pool 
(Milton Bradley Co., SI 8.99) because Lucille 
Ball is pictured saying ‘"This is my favorite 
family game": Evet Knieve! Stunt Stadium 
( Ideal, SI 3.88} because there is an ambulance 
on the box: or Beat Detroit, The Game That 
Will Crack You Up (Dynamic Design, S8) 
because there are heaps of wrecked cars on 
(he box. 

Turning from the games we found two 
items that we could touch. Sport Craft table 
soccer ($285), wrapped only by a clerk's 
scowl, and a Ncrf football, which is smaller 
than a regulation football and approximately 
as soft as bananas. 

Since there was nothing to do on the soc- 
cer (able except spin handles and pretend, 1 
(old my daughter to run a post route. She 
ran what was almost a post-mortem route 
into tennis rackets. ! chucked her a Nerf, spi- 
ralling it over the dolls. We were obviously 
intercepted by a hidden camera. 

“We do not become personal with, or 
heave about, the merchandise," a clerk said. 
“Even after we have bought it. That will be 
S2.88 plus tax please." 

1 told my daughter (hat Rickey gets the 
purple Ncrf. 

She said there went her chances. 

I said that when he gets to be 18, he can 
borrow my car and TF Football (Coleco, 
S7.88), which is billed as The Most Exciting 
Adult Game in Town. END 



Should you give Kodak's newest, 
best \L movie camera? Or Kodak's 
newest, best movie projector? 


Or both? If choose you must, the new Kodak XL360 movie 
camera makes a fine gift. It lets you take exciting color movies 
without movie lights and comes with power zoom lens and range- 
finder. And with Kodak type G Ektachrome 160 movie film, you 
can take movies indoors or out without changing the filte. 

Then again, you might enjoy the handsome Kodak Moviedeck 475 
projector. It's good-looking enough to leave out all the time. The 
475 shows both 8mm and sjper 8 film at a variety of speeds and 
even has a special pull-out viewing screen. 

The XL360 costs less than $233: the Moviedeck 475 
projector, less than $225. See these and other fine 
Kodak XL cameras and Moviedeck projectors at your 
photo dealer's. From less than $100. 

Prices are aub)ect to chenge without r>ollce. 

Kodak XL movie cameras /Kodak IHoviedeck projectors 

POR YOUR FAMILY TREE 



Watch the Kodak All-America Team Football Special, CBS, Sat.. Dec. 14. 6:30-7 pm (EST) 





more oifflow! ThciOr the keii lo o 
profeMOAol blow dn| /li|le. 


MORE AIRFLOW TO 
BLOW IN FULLNESS. 

NewPro'Max has a 
wider nozzle than other 
prolessional styling 
dryers so more air gets 
to more hair. That way 
you get lots of fullness for 
today’s blow dry styles. 


1000 WATTS FOR HIGH 
SPEED DRYING. New 

Pro'Max has 3 power 
settings ranging up to 
1 000 watts so you can 
dry hair with remarkable 
speed. For styling, 
simply adjust the power 
to 650 or 350 watts. 


EASY DO-IT-YOURSELF 
STYLING. New Pro-Max 
makes it simple to get 
professional styling 
results at home. It’s 
lighter, more compact 
and better balanced. 
Easy to handle, easy to 
"do-it-yourself.” 
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At a time when puhlishcro. like alnuwi 
evcrstMio. are eoneerned about an un- 
eertain economj Sfi’Ris It i < stu mi t) 
is bapp> to point out a silver lininij in 


with the Si’oKis Iiiosikmiiv Book 
Club, we have two hook publishing 
programs, one in cooperation with 
Time Inc.'s whollv owned subsidiarv. 
Little. Brown & Co., the other with J 
B. Lippincott. l.itile. Brown publishes 
diverse volumes in the sports held, add- 
ing eight to 10 new ti- 
tles a year. I ippincotl 
publishes Si s "How 
lo" books, com- 
pact instructionals de- 
signed to turn s|veela- 
tors into participants 


ing advance orilered by booksellers 
in Brvanl's homecounlrv in the south- 
east like hominy grits. Orders have 
been so heavy that l.illle. Brown has 
gone back tt> the presses Cor a secoiul 
and third printing, which is most un- 
usual for a bt>ok that is not even 
out >et. 

Rov Bknmi's l/io//r ! Iiiw Ihi, ks Shv 
of a l.ixul. an account of his six-mmith 



copies. I'hc top seller. 
sa>s Tom Eitinger. 
manager of SI hooks, 
was Bill Talbert's Hi>w 


loo 


tennis 


' I n 


the old days." Ltling- 
er says, '■roolhall or 
baseball or hockey 
would have led the par 
ticipani spoils are si 
I uture How To's will deal with hand- 
ball. judo, iiuarterbacking. pitching, 
bowling, cross-country skiing you 

Each of ilie trade publishers works 
closely withSi’oRis |i 1 1 sir mi i» tode- 
velop new books. Sonielimes they need 
look no farther than the maga/me it- 
self. At least three of I itile. Brown's 
recent ink's originated in these pages. 
Joint Underwood, who has been fol- 
lowing C'ltach Paul (Bear) Hryaiil and 
his Alabama foolhuil team for 
has now put it all together in //<■</( . It 
will be published in .lainiary and 



Kluetmeier lay Hat on 
the ICC ii> capture Orr skating furiously 
toward him. While Bobby's blades 
sometimes missed Kluetmeier's head 
by inches. Hein/gi>t the evening phoii>- 
graphs he wanted. 

"Still, the best excitement foi us." 
siiysl.iitle, Brown's Charles 1 verm, "is 
the acquisition of a good book; Under- 
wood's. Blount's. Mulvoy's, Roger I o- 
vin's I'fw ( innpU'ff Maioivu h- \oniii.l. 
E/ra Bowen's Hriii \ aiul Oi/in lie- 
Hesmiled. "Or the books we'll 
be' pulling oul next year." 


,car.. r 
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If you’ve waited this iong to buy a topnotch camera, 

¥^it another 
72 hours. 



Dial 800 -245*6 00 0 toll free , any time, and we’ll air mail you 
this Modern Photography MagazineTest Report. 

A 3 page report that shows why the GAF' L-ES Automatic Electronic SLR 
is such a terrific buy. In fact.if we didn't think this information were so valuable, 
we wouldnt ask for your valuable time. 


GAF L-ES, under $420. 

The Automatic Electronic 35mm. Single Lens Reflex Camera. 
(In Conn. call 1*800-882-6500) 




GIVE PEOPLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

PEOPLE magazine that is! PEOPLE Weekly is Time Inc.'s lively new 
picture-packed magazine about people being themselves. Launched in March 
U's been a best-seller from the start- and its sold only at newsstands and 
other retail outlets. 

However, subscription requests have been pouring in. and in response 
we are offering to members of theTime Inc. family- readers of PEOPLE. 
TIME. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE and MONEY-a special opporlunity 
to order Christmas gift subscriptions: one year of PEOPLE for S15 
And we ll mail you gift announcement cards to sign and send personally 
PEOPLE IS just about the freshest gift anyone could get. new 
every week, and brand new this year. To order, use the attached card 
or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 Cm Illinois 800-972-8302) 





Among cars, there are 
many famous eights. 
Among bourbons, 
there is one. 

Anti you can note 
give it in a unique 
eollector's decanter. 


8YEAROLD 

WALKER’S 

Deluxe 



Gi/t-tera/)|)ed decanter or bottle at no extra charge. 


STWIGHT BOURSON WHIStO • 96 PROOF ' HIRAM WMKCR i SONS l'..;P;0flU 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


DOUBLE CROSS COUNTRY 

The 1974 NCAA croNs-country Lhampi- 
onships at Bloomingion. Iiid. will be re- 
membered. if ill all, for the runners who 
did not eompcle. Ohio State refused to 
send Tom Bryant, who finished fifth in 
the Big Ten meet and conceivably could 
have made All-America by finishing 
among the first 25 in the nationals, and 
Tom Byers.agood bet tomaketheOlym- 
pic team in the 1,500 meters, bordhani 
refused to send an entire team, although 
the Rams had the talent to finish respect- 
ably in the standings. 

Various rationales were offered, but 
they can be reduced to two words, mon- 
ey and lo-se. The schools were not going 
to foot the bills for runners w ho were not 
quite good enough to win. That is sport? 

THE CRITIC 

The cover was missing, pages were shred- 
ded and there were teeth marks and claw 
prints on what remained of a book re- 
turned to the library at Linn-Benton 
Community College in Oregon. The 
book's title: //i»u to Keep Your Pel 
Healthy. Hard to tell whether the beast 
liked it or hated it. 

BANNING DRUNKEN DIVING 

It is one more strand of red tape, which 
pleases nobody, but with so many deaths 
from drow ning — some 125-150 each year 
in U.S. waters — the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors passed a law this 
fall requiring that scuba divers be li- 
censed. The board, which estimates that 
a fourth of all U.S. divers live in South- 
ern California, also made physical check- 
ups and license renewals mandatory 
every two years and, probably most im- 
portant ofall. made it illegal to dive with- 
in 24 hours of taking a drink containing 
alcohol. Many of the deaths have been 
attributed to diving after drinking. 

"Divers are afraid the regulation will 
hurt the sport," said Lloyd Bridges, who 
starred in the TV show Sea Hum, "but 
it is a law long overdue. It's a w hole dif- 
ferent environment out there in the 


ocean. It lakes getting used to by 
Stages -and drinking is just asking for 
trouble. Alcohol affects the brain to a 
much greater degree in the pressure un- 
derwater. People w ho can handle a drink 
or two on the surface find themselves in 
life and death situations 30 feet below the 
surface.” 

WAY TO GO, DAOS 

Secretarial and Riva Ridge are champi- 
ons after all. The problems they were sup- 
posed to be having as nascent sires can 
be traced to the strict technical language 
of the syndication agreements and not to 
sterility. Secretariat succeeded in impreg- 
nating 34 of .36 mares. Riva Ridge 27 of 
33. impressive records for rookie stal- 
lions. Ordinarily, 75' i success is consid- 
ered good. If their get are anywhere near 
as proficient, .sibling rivalry will be ram- 
pant at the 1978 Kentucky Derby. 

FORMULA TO END A FRIENDSHIP 

What began as a cooperative effort be- 
tween the Sports Car Club of America 
and the United Stales Auto Club became 
so successful in its first year that - what 
else?— the two may not be cooperating 
again in 1975. 

To keep car owners happy, and sol- 
vent, the two organizations co-sanc- 
tioned a professional Formula 5000 
series this year in which ihe qualified 
cars cost considerably less to campaign 
than a USAC Championship Trail car 
or an SCCA Can-.Am prototype. The 
scries took off, and with Mario Andret- 
ti locked in a battle for the championship 
right down to the final race, promoters 
were able even to make some bank de- 
posits in what was otherwise a lean year. 
In fact, the Formula 5(XX) did so well 
for the SCCA that the club abandoned 
its two other professional race series, 
canceling the Can-Am entirely and sur- 
rendering the Trans-Am to the fledgling 
Iniernaiional Motor Sports Association. 

But then the SCCA's 1975 schedule 
was announced. The strongest reference 
to co-sanction was that "talks were in 


progress." Back in Indiana USAC 
seemed to be wavering. In exchange for 
lending the series its publicity-generating 
drivers.all it got in rcturnwasan increase 
in the number of demands that it do 
something to cut the costs of Indy car 
racing, plus a little money. 

If the USAC-SCCA cooperation col- 
lapses (the USAC claims it will not), that 
is about it for Formula StXK). and pos- 
sibly for SCCA as a force in profession- 
al racing. I;s driver roster is barren of 
promoiable names. Lillie wonder that 
racing millionaire Richard Betty sticks 
almost exclusivelv with NASCAR. 

NEVER TOO LATE 

When he was in his 90s, Canadian golfer 
C. .Arthur Thompson consistently scored 
under his age. Me is 105 now and the re- 
cipient last month of one new honor, this 
one from the Uplands Golf Club of Vic- 
toria. A life membership. 

HOT WORDS. COOL RECEPTION 

Back in the locker room for prayers and 
inspiration before the season final against 






Pittsburgh, Penn Slate got carried 
away— at least Greg Buttle did. 

First. Mike Hartensiine, the quiet 
Lion, spoke. Then Tom Donchez look 
over, and the sparks flew. He reminded 
the squad of its responsibilities, he told 
it what a victory would mean, he warned 
how devastating a defeat would be. He 
foHlInued 
13 


“Yf)u’iv to K- ktclilin^'.” 



■Po/). t/o you knou' 

\on itst' energy 
,s/uain^» f/u« u'a\ 
them you u'(fulJ 
u ith un electric mzcfr.^ " 


COULD YOUR CHILDREN 
PASS THIS GRADE SCHOOL 
ENERGY QUIZ? COULD YOU? 


1. Thc average American uses 02 04 DS rimes as much energy as the average |XTson in the rest i>t the 
worLI. 

2. W'liicfi gives you more light from the same amount of energy: ni>ne 75'Uatt hulh nthree 25'\vatt 
Isulbs? 

The mi*st abunJant energy resource in this country is □natural gas Gcoal Goil. 

4. Ntivst gasoline in the U.S, is consumed ori car trips of GunJer 5 miles ^5 to lO miles Gover lO miles. 


C'hances are. when you were in schixil, nohixly asked ^juestions like these. Because nobody thmight the 
.inswers were important. 

But chiklren tJKlay are lacing an increasingly energy-conscious, environment-coiiscious way ot tile. 
Tliey must have the an.suers. Anvl the stioner the better. 

One promising approach to energy education is a pilot program tor elementary and secondary schtHil 
students develojxd by tlie Bolton Institute ot VC'ashiiigton, D.C. Tlte idea is to get yi>ungsters in\'olved in 


I 



1 

"Timmy ^ n^hi 


cner‘»>-sin ini' activities at ln'mc atul tluoutih conmniiiitv wDrkslu'ps. It is heiny tested now in the New England 
states. 

Rut tltere’s much more to he done. Enerjiv educ.ition needs the support ot all t>t us to reallv t<ike hold, 
Tliat means community le.iders, business people, teachers-and parents. 


W'eVe ottering rwi* hiKiklets we thitrk you aiul your children will hnd stimulating and tun: “Energy Con- 
ser\anon Experiments You C'an l\*", puhlisired by the Thomas Alva E».lison Foundation; and “Tiie Enerjiv 
Challent’c; ^^at Can We published by Energy Conservation Research. For copies, write OifUK'i*. 

[\'pt. CM. GPO Rt>x 29. New Yt>rk, New York lOOOI. And it you'd like to kni>w more about the Bolton pro- 
gram and ln)w it miyht he applied to your community, write directlv to the Bolton Institute. 18^5 K Street 
N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20006. 


. ( '.nl 4. 1 'nJcr i milo' 

. 'Iviv.- — wf'.l r)< iK^K H 


Continental Oil Company Cconoco) 


Jr', 


"Things .sure /kue c/uai^^ed 
.sniL'e / u'cnt to school." * 


HOW TO MAKE SURE YOU’RE NOT 
BUYING A1975 COLOR TV 
WITH A1957 PICTURE TUBE. 


In 1957 color television was in its infancy. 

ITie color imaye was reproduced the simplest way 
possible. 

FIRST GENERATION COLOR TV 

Dots of red. blue and green were bc<uired onto a neutral 
color background. 

Images were fuzzv. 

Colors looked weak, soft, dull, 

Fhere were no subtleties. An object was either too red 
or too yellow. There was no in-between. True flesh tones 
were impossible. 

Amazingly, there are color TVs on the marl^l today 
still using this process. 

SECOND GENERATION COLOR TV 

Over the years, television technolog)' advanced. 

Tlic second generation appeared: color dots on a jet 
black background. 

The black background made the dots "pop. Tlie color 
seemed sharper, brighter. 

It w'as a definite improvement. But there was still room 
for more. 




C335 .MafHjfairlurCT\ 'uggrilcd rrtail 
pnee S379 9V I 3" pirlurc mcasicrd 
dia((ocu]]v l(XI% Milid ^lair ritruitry 
romposed oi b plug-in rrexkilr^ tm hetin 
prdcKinancc and easy vrMcinj ‘L'ru-butlon " 
airtoRulKally adjust; color balanrr. lint, 
hnf^lnrc;. itxi(ra.sl and finr tiuung 
Malihin^ swivel viand included. 


C-'MS Mattul.KtuHT V vu|jp(«,iril 

rrlail pnee SSI') ‘)S I')” ptctuie 
■ivaHired diaeoriAlIv \\ kIc aiiftle 
IK)' lube SlimthavM'. lOO'T. 

•oltditati' 1 iicuilty cuntpcHpd nl 9 

plus in nudulrv tor iarller jirrloniun '■ 
and r4.vy vcivK ing "LVii butTim aiiiii 
malii ollv adjuvl; lolm balarKe. Iini, 
bn^nekv, cnnlrad and line lurung 


THRD GENERATION COLOR TV 

Then came a breakthrough. Color stripes. 

\du can get an incredible amount of color into a stripe. 
Stripes make for a bright picture. With lruc-to*lifc color. 

lliis IS the newest method of reproduciiK a color TV 
image most manufacturers have. 

But it's not the newest 
loshiba has. P©0©' 

TOSHIBA'S FOURTH W©©.'' 

GENERATION COLOR TV 

Toshiba's fourth generation 

color TV combines the advantages of the previous two. 

The wealth of color of a stripe. Plus the sharpness and 
snap of a black background. 


Resulting in a brighter. sharjxT. clearer color television 
image than was ever possible before. 

Iliis method was invented by loshiba. It s called 
BLACKSTRIPE.- 

If you'd like to prove B1 j\CK.STRIPE s superiority to 
your.self. get your kid's box of 
crayons and color in the diagrams 
we've provided. 

Ibshiba BLACKSTRIPE 
sets are available in 9 ", 13" 15 ", 
and 19 "screen sizes measured 
diagonally, loshiba BLACKSTRIPE. 1975 color television. 

NX’itha 1975 picture tube. 


\ 




The Volvo 164 

TRUE LUXURY IS MORE CAR 
TO THE FOOT. 

NOT MORE FEET TO THE CAR. 

There are two kinds of luxury. The kind that makes a car fancy. And the kind 
that makes it better. 

In times like these, you'd Ix’ smart to give serious thought to whicli one you 
choose. Consider the new Volvo 164. 

Volvo knows that a comfortable driver is ;i better driver. (Xir bucket seals let 
you firm or .soften the area at the small of your back. The driver's seat is hetited. 
And air conditioning is standard. 

Volvo thinks it's distracting to work w hen you dri\e. So the 164 comes 
equipped with power steering, power front w indows, |xrwer disc brakes front and 
rear. And automatic iransmi.ssion. 

We do. however, ailmit to an occasiontil elegant indulgence. Forextimple. 
the 164 furnishes you with genuine leather to sit on. 

At it time when other c;ir makers tire singing the praises of opera w indows. we 
lielieve Volvo offers ;i much more intelligent view of luxury. "VOUVO 




Have anything you want before dinner. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands — and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac— no other drink — can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 

dOProof Renri«kl importers Ltd Ncvs Vr.. 
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FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 

The after dinner drink 
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Some of them go to a red brick build- 
ing in the heart of the educational center 
of Boston where the curriculum is: your life. 

The red brick building is the John 
Hancock Institute. 

The students, who come from 46 states 
and 13 foreign countries, are all John Hancock 
Life Insurance agents. 

But they don’t come here to play 
football. Or become cheerleaders. Or join 
sororities and fraternities. 

They come here to learn the newest, 
most up-to-date changes and innovations in 
the field of life insurance and employee 
benefits. Changes and innovations that can 
seriously affect you and your family’s life. 

There are group discussions on group 


insurance. Seminars on mutual funds. 

Lectures about casualty insurance. Workshops 
on low cost individual term insurance. And 
even advanced courses on all the possible 
variables there are with variable annuities. 

The motto at John Hancock Institute 
is,“Qui discere desinit nescire incipit!Tt means, 
“When learning stops, ignorance starts!’ 

And for every John Hancock Life 
Insurance agent that motto is a way of life. A 
way of life to better your life. 





How many of these 


you surprise with Cutt 
this Christmas?? 1 ll 


Your iMrlK'r, wlto 
doesn't talk vou todctith. 


Your broker, saved 
you a small fortune by sayii^ 


Tlie gas station guy who 
savetl you during the shortage. 


Tlie accountant w ho cai*j 
tlvit $300 niislake in y <Hir 


The dentist who said, 
“No cavities this time,* 


Yt>ur old*tcyH' 1 ier w^o 
ne;ver lUinked .invl)0^% 


The doctor in town who 
still make's house calls. 


That golf pro 
who cured vour slice. 


Hut ct(M>mian who's nic< 
. J^e rest oflhc vear,^too. 


»wcr. 


Hie nuilman who alwj^ 
|xiid your post<^c due. 


Free help in getting 
the most car 
for your money. 

Now when you need it most. 
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1975 Car Buying Made Easier | 

For your free copy just fill out and send in this coupon. j 
O Mr. □ Mrs. □ Miss □ Ms. O I3r. RV j 

Name Plionc . j 


_Apis. 


.Siate_ _Zip_ _ 


\Vc listen. 

And we know that these days many [voplc arc 
concerned about what’s happening to the buying 
ptnvorof ihcir dollar. Inflation. Rising costs. 

If you’re in the market for a new car. these con- 
cerns may be coniplicaiod by the nunihcr of new ears, 
new models, ticeessories and equipment to choose 
from in U^7?. 

So to help you buy the right cur in 1975. we offer 
eoniprehcnsive information designed to show you 
step-by-step how to make every car dollar count. 

It's called “C'ar Buying Made Easier.” And we‘d 
like to send it to you . . . free. 

Step One discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of dilfcrcnt sizes of cars. So it can help you 
choose the size car that best matches your family 
requirements and driving needs. 

Step Two is all about options, U discusses the dif- 
ferent options available in 1975, and what they can 


do for you. .And it will help you ehix)se the ones that 
meet your wants, and your needs. 

Step Three includes the prices for all 1975 Ford 
Motor Company ears and tvplions. 

Step Four contains valuable information to help 
you get the most out of your new car in terms of 
value and economy. 

Step Five is a handy, personal checklist that you can 
use to itemize all the things you want in a car before 
you visit the dealership. 

And when you mark the appropriate box in the 
eoupi^n. we’ll send full-color information about the 
Ford Motor Company ears that most interest you. 

The 1975 edition of "Car Buying Made Easter." It’s 
free help in getting the most car for your money. For 
your copy just fill out and return the coupon to; 

Ford .Motor Company Listens. P.O. Box 1975. 

The .American Road. Dearborn. 

Michigan 48121. 


Plc.ise include literature on , . . 

□ Cars sold by Ford dealers. 

□ Cars sold by 1 incoln-Mercurv dealers. 
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This is Eastern’s wide body L-1011 Whisperliner/ 
It’s one of the biggest, widest, quietest airplanes in 
the world. It's also one of the most comfortable. 

There’s plenty of room to sit back and relax. 
And you’re never more than one seat from an aisle. 
Eastern’s L-1011 Whisperliner.' It can make 


your next business trip on Eastern a pleasure. 

You gotta helievc! 

At Eastern we do ever>'thing we can. in the air 
and on the ground, to make your flight a great one. 

For resen-ations call your travel agent, the travel 
specialist, or Eastern Airlines. 


^ EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


From Chicdfio, Eastern has nonstop ivide-body L-1011 Whisperliner or 727 service daily 
to Atlanta. Charlotte, MiamUFt. Lauderdale. Orlando and San Juan. 

THE WINGS OF MAN- 1$ A fitOlSTEREDSEHVlCt MARK OF EASTERN AlR llNES, iSC 


cur. 


The 

"typical” 
American 
car buyer: 



HANDS: Wiiil« 
you drive, use 
them to ad)ust the 
wheel to your 
most comfortable 
position. 


LEGS’ Slip 'em 
easily into the 
car by moving 
the steering 
wheel up. 


Even in a smaller car. 
he she can still get 
a steering wheel that 
adjusts to his, her size. 


NECK: No 
need to crane 
if you’re short. 
The wheel adjusts 
down as easily 
as up. 


more comfortable 
driving posture as 
you change the 
steenng wheel 
position. 


ARMS: Relax! 
Move them 
to where they 
feel best. 


Bu^ng an intermediate or 
smaller car this year? You 
can still have the conve- 
nience and comfort of 


dealer for a dem 
onstration of Tilt- 


Wheel Steering. 
About 9 out 


Wheel Steering. The Tilt-Wheel moves up for easy 
entry (and exit). Then, while you drive, you can 
change the steering wheel position. Change your 
driving posture for added comfort. See your GM 


of 10 people who order this low- 
cost option once... order it again. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 




SCORECARD continued 


became so worked up ihai words sud- 
denly failed him. Donche/ hurled his hel- 
met against a looker. It bounced back and 
hit Hiittlc straight between the eyes, 
knocking him cold. 

"Oh. God.” said Coach Joe Palcrno, 
"can’t we even get through the team 
prayer without an injury?" 

WHEELS THAT TAKE WING 

Of all forms of transportation ever de- 
vised, there are few. apparently, as in- 
ellicieni as the bicycle. The condition W'ill 
not last much longer, though, say some 
inventor-designers who have been exper- 
imenting with vehicles that resemble var- 
iously a floating egg with human legs at- 
tached, a knight on his horse in full skirt 
and that old cheese box. the Momtor. 

What each of these models is trying to 
get around is the drag that rider and bi- 
cycle create. Because neither is stream- 
lined. they force air molecules to curve 
sharply around them in front and they 
pull swirling, thrashing cyclones of air 
along in back. Jack Lambic, a consul- 
tant to a California firm that is exper- 
imenting with truck shapes, estimates 
that on a lOO-mile ride the average bi- 
cyclist pushes aside almost 10 tons of air. 
Any rider able to maintain .^0 mph for 
the distance— the best achieve that rate 
only in spurts— would expend 92' , of his 
energy moving molecules, l.ambie has 
designed a shell to cover bike and rider 
that reaches to within six inches of the 
ground, reduces drag by 27' , and has 
been tested at 35 mph. 

Chester Kyle, a professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, has his Teledyne Titan. 
It too is fitted with a shell, aluminum, 
that encloses man and machine. Test rid- 
den in a hallway a furlong long, it 
achieved a reduction of drag. Rid- 
er Ron Skarin has reached over 40 mph 
on the Titan. Kyle, Lambic and several 
others will get together this spring for a 
race that most likely will qualify for some 
sort of world record. Eventually. Lam- 
bic predicts, somebody will do 100 on a 
bike. With a patrol car right behind, no 
doubt. 

TIME FOR REFORM 

Legal maneuvering on both sides has 
postponed for a while, ficrhaps indefi- 
nitely. the showdown between Frank 
(Pancho) .Martin and New York State 
Racing Association stewards. The lead- 
ing trainer in the state. Martin had been 
suspended for 60 days on charges that 


he ran two horses whose postrace tests 
came back positive. 

The case has its disturbing aspects. For 
one, the stewards appeared to be pick- 
ing on Martin, a whccicr-dcaler from 
Cuba who claims a lot of horses, some 
of them owned by friends of the Estab- 
lishment that controls New York racing. 
Last summer two old friends of the pow- 
ers that be. Allen Jerkens and Tommy 
Root, ran horses that came back posi- 
tive. too. but rather than ban the two 
trainers the stewards called in the FBI 
and a frantic search was undertaken in 
the stable area at Belmont to nail mys- 
terious outsiders who were shooting up 
the horses. None was found. 

The fact is, everybody in racing know,s 
that it is impo.ssible to keep horses in 
training over today's long seasons with- 
out using all kinds of medicine to alle- 
viate bleeding, soreness, inflammation 
and various other infirmities to which 
racehorses arc prone. But the very word 
"drug" has an olTensivc ring. So the 
tracks go on testing for medications that 
generally have no effect on a horse's 
speed, and trainers have a Damocles' 
sword hanging over their heads. They 
have to use medicines to stay in business, 
the medicines have to be out of the hors- 
es' systems by post lime and nobody can 
say how long that will take, each horse's 
metabolism being different. 

Justice should be cvenhanded. and it 
can be only if there are uniform rules and 
standards, for both men and drugs. Mar- 
tin may not be loved, but he has a just 
claim in the game. 

WHAT'S IN THE NAME? NOTHING 

The .V/. Louis (llohe-Dcmocrai headline 
said. TAVUnK linXI-S SIIH on AVIAIbLK 

( ARIJ. That was Sam Taylor against Ben- 
jamin Stiff. Taylor turned out to be the 
stiff. 

BASTILLE DAYS 

Ugly doings among the lily pads. The 
bass are all right. They just goabout their 
business, stealing lures and wrapping 
line.s around sunken logs and old Frank- 
lin stoves. It's the fishermen. Nobody but 
nobody is trusting anyone these days. 

First there was the SI 8,000 bass-fish- 
ing tournament last May in Florida. The 
publisher, vice-president and field editor 
of Anwrii'uu Bass Fish Mafiuziiu' have 
been charged with rigging it by catching 
a mess of bass the week before the con- 
test, storing the fish in tanks and then 


giving them to unindicted co-conspira- 
tors to present to contest judges as le- 
gitimate catches. Allegedly, the anglers 
w ith an angle turned over half their win- 
nings to the accused, who last week de- 
nied everything. 

The organizers of another big Florida 
bass bash, something called the SIOO.OOO 
World Championship of Bass Fishing 
held several weeks ago near Lake 
Whales, were taking no chances. They 
laid on a lie detector test, an X-ray ma- 
chine to check the largest bass for lead 
pellets or other weight-inducing additives 
and tranquilizers to keep the bass quiet 
while being weighed. Still they got snook- 
ered. 

In aclassiccase of "local knowledge." 
Jim Melvin of St. Petersburg and Larry 
Singleton ofTampa labored for two days 
before the tournament clearing a hya- 
cinth-clogged canal into a lake. They 
gambled that by the time their secret 
fishing hole had been discovered they 
would he home rich. Flow right they 
were. Melvin, quite legally, won S20,0l)0 
for his catch- the limit of 20 bass, weigh- 
ing in at 44 pounds, II ounces. Sin- 
gleton. within the law, too, picked up 
SIO.OOO as runner-up with a total eight 
pounds lighter. The money, they said, 
beat the going two-day rate for canal 
clearing. 

The lie detector test? The top 10 pro- 
ducers, who reeled in 5.65,000 collective- 
ly, sailed through polygrapher I3cn 
Bennet’s searching questions without a 
nicker. But the X-ray machine never ar- 
rived and the plan to tranquilize the fish 
was aborted when all 1,000 or so were 
brought in at the same time. Most of the 
bass were released, presumably to test 
fishermen- and liars— another day. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack .Mildrcn, New England defensive 
back, on his familiarity with the offen- 
sive tendencies of his old team, the Colts: 
"They know I know and 1 know they 
know 1 know, but I don't know how 
much 1 know ." 

• Dennis Awirey. Phoenix Suns center, 
glancing at a box score that showed him 
0 for 7 from the floor: "I wasn't aware I 
had a perfect night." 

• Remsen Becker. Newark College of 

Engineering basketball coach, discussing 
his team: "I've been waiting for three 
years to lose some players. Fm happy to 
report this year we have only three letter- 
men returning." end 
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THE SEAGRAM'S GIN 
FRENCH MARTINI. 


Make your martini your 
usual way, then add a couple 
of drops of cognac. 


Seagram's Extra Dry. The Perfect Martini Gin. 




Birmingham's Georga Mira tirad key passes, was the game's MVP. tul still drew the crowd's ire. 


WORLD BOWL IN CRISIS 

The battered WFL made it to the end of a long, disheartening season when the Americans' stirring 22-21 win over the 
Blazers took everybody’s mind off the league's fiscal problems— for the moment, anyway by JOE MARSHALL 


T liis one was not for all the money. In 
fact, it was for very little money. 
World Bowl I was brought to you live 
last week from Birmingham. Ala., cour- 
tesy of the Interna) Revenue Service. The 
IRS. it seems, had decided that a piece 
of the pie was better than no pie at all. 
so it allowed the hometown Americans, 
who had owed the Federal Government 
as much as $237,000 in back taxes, to play 
the game at Birmingham's Legion Field 
in return for a share of the gate. The 
Americans seized the opportunity to 


score a thrilling 22-21 win over the Flor- 
ida Blazers. For their efforts they were 
rewarded with the World Bowl trophy, 
championship rings they had extorted 
from their owner and a 60^1 share of 
whatever is left of the gate after the IRS 
and several other creditors pick it over. 

Sizing up the two teams before the 
World Bowl, it was hard to think in terms 
of their on-field success. After all. no 
player on either squad had receiveda reg- 
ular paycheck for weeks, although Flor- 
ida perhaps had an edge in experience 


here since it had gone without money 
twice as long as Birmingham, Both teams 
had discussed possible franchise shifts. 
Both were looking for new financing. 
Both had popular coaches. Birming- 
ham's Jack Gotta and Florida’s Jack Par- 
dee. who had dipped into their own pc>ck- 
ets to give to the company store. Gotta 
had bought his team a pregame meal. 
Pardee and his assistants took turns sup- 
plying toilet paper for their clubhouse. 
C learly, the game was a toss-up. 

Florida had become the sentimental 
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Florida's Tommy Rsamon. lha league's leading rusher, starled his team's fourth-quarter comeback. 


Tavoriie because of its greater depriva- 
tion. Pardee, who may very well bea head 
coach in the NFL next season, should 
be named the coach of all lime for keep- 
ing the Blazers within sight of a cham- 
pionship or. for that matter, for keeping 
them within sight. The Florida owner- 
ship last paid its players and coaches on 
Sept. 6. and some of those checks 
bounced. Rumors were continually cir- 
culating about franchise moves and the 
possibility «>r fresh supplies of money. 
The managing general partner sued the 
owner. The owner sued the managing 
general partner. 

Matters came to a head during the 
playolTs, when it was announced that the 
often-postponed sale of the team to a 
group headed by businessman Robert 
Premice finally had been consummated. 
The players were even given a peek at 
a SI. 5-million check that supposedly 


would solve all their financial woes. 
Shortly thereafter news came that the sale 
had been delayed again. It became pub- 
lic knowledge that the purchasing 
group’s spokesman, Coleman Taylor, 
was a convicted felon, recently paroled 
after serving almost a year on charges of 
transporting a stolen car across a state 
line. A few days before their semifinal 
game against the Memphis Southmen, 
one of the few solidly financed teams in 
the Wf-'t. and the hot favorite to win the 
World Bowl, the Bla/er players had to 
accept the reality that they were not go- 
ing to be paid then, and probably never, 
“The players have been dumped on by 
the league and by the Blazer ownership,” 
said Quarterback Bob Davis. "VS'e're 
mad now." Linebacker Larrv Ely said. 
"We want to win the World Bowl and 
take the World Bowl trophy and shove 
it back at the W'FL." In the playoff Mem- 


phis took a quick 15-0 lead and held it 
through the half, but Florida persisted 
and eventually won 1 8- 1 5 to go on to Bir- 
mingham. 

The W'orld Bow l was originally sched- 
uled to take place the Friday after 
Thanksgiving as the culmination of a 
four-team tournament. For a brief time 
the field grew to six teams, then to eight, 
which was highly democratic since it ap- 
peared that only nine franchises were 
going to he playing at the end of the sea- 
son. Then, amid cries to abolish the play- 
offs altogether and declare Memphis the 
champion, the format was reduced to 
three teams- Eastern Division winner 
Florida, Central Division winner Mem- 
phis and Central Division runner-up Bir- 
mingham. This was not greeted with 
overwhelming enthusiasm by Western 
Division champion Southern California. 
There was another recasting to include 
ronilnued 
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the Sun and the other second-place clubs, 
Hawaii in the West and Charlotte in the 
East, only somehow Philadelphia, which 
finished third in the East, qualified in- 
stead of Charlotte. It was suggested that 
the playoff teams had been chosen by 
placing collect calls to all the clubs and 
admitting those that accepted them. 

Philadelphia lost in the first round to 
Florida. Three of Southern California’s 
best players, Kcrmit Johnson, James Mc- 
Alister and Booker Brown, neglected to 
show for the Sun's game with the Ha- 
waiians. claiming that missed payroll 
dates had voided iheircontracts. The Sun 
lost 32-14. The Hawaiians then lost to 
the Americans, Florida upset Memphis, 
and so the World Bowl game came to 
Birmingham. Three days before the 
game, the Birmingham players an- 
nounced that they would not play and 
walked out of practice, demanding five 
weeks of unpaid wages. A day later they 
relented and went back to work when 
Birmingham Owner Bill Putnam prom- 
ised them they would receive champion- 
ship rings if they won. 

The way the game started, Putnam did 
not seem in any danger of having to visit 
a jeweler. Florida took the opening kick- 
off and marched 51 yards to the Birming- 
ham five. Tommy Rcamon, the marvel- 
ously elusive runner who is the league’s 
leading rusher, swept right and dived 
over a pack of bodies into the end zone. 
At some point he fumbled the ball. It ap- 
peared that he had it until he hit the 
ground, which meant a touchdown, but 
the oflicials ruled that he had lost con- 
trol before crossing the goal line. The 
play was ruled a touchbuck and Birming- 
ham look over at its 20. That seemed to 
take all the starch out of Florida. Com- 
menting on the play later, Bla/er Line- 
backer Billy Hobbs said, "The WFL of- 
ficiating is even worse than not getting 
paid." 

Birmingham scored twice in the sec- 
ond quarter and again at (he start of the 
second half for a 22-0 lead. After the sec- 
ond touchdown Gotta replaced starling 
(Juaricrback George Mira with his alter- 
nate, 6' 4", 225-pound Matthew Reed, for 
the WFL’s action point after touchdown. 
A touchdown is worth seven points: the 
action point, which cannot be kicked, is 
worth one. Reed rolled right and ran 
straight at Defensive Back Miller Farr, 
who was waiting at the goal line, f-'arr 
had a better chance of receiving a pay- 


check than he had of stopping Reed, who 
plowed through him for the point, a vi- 
tally important one, as it turned out. 

The score remained 22 0 until the start 
of the fourth quarter. If the Blazers had 
accepted their fate, had quickly run out 
the last 15 minutes of a three-month 
nightmare and had gone off in search of 
gainful employment, who could have 
blamed them? But on the opening play of 
the tinal quarter, Davis, running from a 
blitzing linebacker, lobbed a ball down 
the right sideline to Reamon who scam- 
pered to the end zone to complete a 39- 
yard play. Davis tried to throw to Wide 
Receiver Mull Maslowski for the action 
point but the pass was batted down. 

Then, midway through the quarter the 
Blazers moved 73 yards to a second 
touchdown. Davis picking up the last 40 
on a play-action pass to Tight End Greg 
Lalta. This lime Florida tried an option 
to the left on the action point, but Mid- 
dle Linebacker Warren Capone slopped 
Running Back Cliff McClain short of the 
goal line, leaving the Blazers a touch- 
down and a point behind. 

\Vith4Vi minutes left the Blazers forced 
the Americans to punt. Rod F\->slcr. who 
played his collegiate football at Harvard, 
fielded the ball at the Florida 24, ran im- 
mediately into a gaggle of tuckicrs, spun 
completely around and somehow slipped 
away to sprint 76 yards for the score. 
Now one point behind, the Blazers went 
to their strength for the action point, 
sending Rcamon on a simple sweep to 
the right. Again Capone, with help from 
Randy Lee and Larry Estes, made the 
slop. 

Still, 4:14 remained. Pardee elected to 
try a semi-onside kick, past the first line 
of defenders but short of the second. It 
failed, and Birmingham took over at the 
Florida 4S. 

The crowd was down on Mira now, 
even though he would be named World 
Bow I M VP, and was yelling for big Reed. 
Gotta put him in. At the two-niinule 
warning the Americans faced a third and 
nine at the Florida 37. Reed faded to pass 
and was about to be sacked when he 
broke free up the middle. Several Blaz- 
ers had a shot at him but, as on the ac- 
tion point, he proved loo strong and 
dragged lacklers to the 25 for a first 
down. That was the coup tic grace. The 
Americans played out the clock to win 
their I3lh game without a loss at Legion 
Field. 


Out of frustration, the Blazers ended 
the game with a light on almost every 
one of the last few plays. And after the 
gun sounded Florida Cornerback Billy 
Hayes raced toward the Blazer dressing 
room under the end-zone stands w iih the 
game hall. BirminghamTacklc Paul Cos- 
ta chased him. and several players from 
both teams chased the two of them. A 
shoving match started underneath the 
stands. Here were all these players who 
hadn't been paid in weeks lighting over 
u football. The Blazers got it into their 
dressing room to finish the skirmish. 

No matter. The Americans secured an- 
other and, speaking for the whole team. 
Linebacker Ross Brupbacher said, "The 
game ball goes to the city of Birming- 
ham, I hope they bring us back here next 
year to play with it." 

Next year, of course, there W’iil have 
to be a great deal more money available 
if the VVFL is lo be in Birmingham or 
any other city. On the day before the 
World Bowl, Oakland Quarterback Ken- 
ny Stabler, who last spring signed lo play 
with the Americans beginning in 1976. 
tiled suit tovoid the contract because Bir- 
mingham had failed to make S30.(XX) in 
bonus payments on schedule. The day af- 
ter the game, sheriff's deputies confiscat- 
ed Birmingham’s uniforms on behalf of 
a creditor, and there were plans afoot to 
confiscate the Americans’ office furni- 
ture, too. 

That was typical of the situation in 
most league cities. .-Xfier a successful first 
part of the season the teams ran out of 
money and credibility. Houston moved 
to Shreveport. New 't'ork moved to 
Charlotte. Detroit listed 122 debts in fil- 
ing for bankruptcy, Not one of the five 
teams that came to Shreveport lo play 
was able to pay its hotel bill. Jackson- 
ville went out of business, and some of 
its players were talking of filing fraud- 
und-dcceil suits against the team's for- 
mer ow ner and the W F L. The I RS filed 
a lien against the Sharks’ holdings and 
those of the Portland Storm. Alan R. 
Miller, executive director of the WFL 
Players Association, estimated that 
something between S4 million and S7 mil- 
lion in compensation was still owed by 
the various franchises to their players. 
The figure of S20 million in total debt 
around the league seemed reasonable. 

The WFL was supposed to present a 
SIO.OOO purse to the league M VI’ at half- 
time of the World Bowl. Three rookie 


pros — Rcamon, Running Back J. J. Jen- 
nings of Memphis and Quarterback 
Tony Adams of Southern California — 
tied for the award, and got 53,333.33 
each. Some said the winners would have 
a choice of taking a WFL check in that 
amount or a WFL franchise. To spare 
itself the ridicule that checks would in- 
spire the league got the cash and ar- 
ranged for armed Wells I argo guards to 
bring the money to the held. 

Toward the end of the season only 
three teams. Memphis, Philadelphia and 
Hawaii, were able to meet their payrolls, 
and their owners, John Bassett, John 
Bosacco and Sam Battistonc, were con- 
sidered the only men in the league ca- 
pable of fielding teams in 1975. “At this 
point the league has no credibility." said 
Bassett. As if to confirm that. Eddie Ein- 
horn, the president of TVS. which tele- 
vises WFL games, reported that he had 
been unable to sell a single additional 


minute of advertising time after the 
league started having its troubles. 

In the pursuit of credibility, the more 
substantial owners took over control of 
the league from its founder and first com- 
missioner. Gary Davidson, who resigned 
in November. The new WFL president. 
Chris Hcmmcicr, a part owner of the Ha- 
wailans who will divest himself of that 
interest in January, has come up with a 
revolutionary plan to put the league on 
solid financial footing. Hemmcter says he 
thought of his plan while in the shower. 
At least he wasn't taking a bath. 

Hcmmeier suggests that future WFL 
owners invest enough money initially to 
ensure their team’s survival through five 
years of minimal support. He suggests 
that travel costs, officiating costs and sta- 
dium rentals be paid in advance. Most 
radically, he proposes that a player be 
signed for a percentage of the team's in- 
come; if an owner wants to give a player 


an amount beyond that percentage, the 
money must be put in escrow. To guar- 
antee that all teams arc complying with 
these rules, their books will be reviewed 
by a league comptroller every two weeks. 

“The only thing that's going to cure 
the World Football League is dollars," 
says Hcmmeier. “Equity dollars, not 
debt dollars. We can't solve our prob- 
lems by borrowing. Our first step is to 
provide the proper environment for in- 
vestment. Right now the credibility of the 
league stinks, but under this plan we have 
a credible business deal." Because there 
are only three stable franchises at the mo- 
ment, Hemmcter will merely ask inter- 
ested owners to put money in escrow for 
their purchases until there are enough 
solid investors to reestablish the league. 

The critical period is the next 90 days. 
It is a long shot. If the league cannot find 
investors. World Bowl I will be the one 
World Bowl. END 



Chris Hemmetar. naw WFL prasidani, has a naval plan for ravivat- 


ChaeFs baing suspad. Walla Fargo guards totad cash for MVP awards. 
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A BONUS FOR WORKING OVERTIME 

The game began in the afternoon and looked as if it might continue through the night, but Howard finally 
edged hometown St. Louis in the fourth extra period to win the NCAA soccer championship by JOE JARES 


I n the NCAA championship soccer 
match held last Saturday in St. Lou- 
is' Busch Memorial Refrigerator, How- 
ard University's starting eleven consisted 
of one Ghanaian, three Jamaicans, three 
Trinidadians and four Nigerians. An of- 
ficial of Howard, a predominantly black 
school located in Washington, D.C.. e.\- 
plaincd this situation. You see, in the 
look-ma-no-hands sport of soccer, the 
U.S. is still an underdeveloped nation. 
If Nigeria gets the e.vpert advice of an 
American engineer, why shouldn't it re- 
turn the favor by lending us an outside 
left? Just a simple matter of helping an 
emerging country emerge a little faster. 

How nice for Howard that one out of 
every six students on its campus is a for- 
eigner and that its soccer coach. Lincoln 
Abraham Phillips, is from Trinidad. 
How nice that while doing a little reverse 
Peace Corps work on the poverty-strick- 



tn the early going H was all St. Louis U. 


en soccer fields of the U.S., Howard's 
fancy-footed foreigners could also win an 
NCAA title, beating all-American, all- 
white St. Louis U. in four overtimes 2 1 . 

St. Louis U. is traditionally the col- 
legiate soccer powerhouse in this coun- 
try, mostly because Catholic boys in that 
city grow up playing the sport in their 
parishes, continue in high school and 
then, if they are adept enough, move on 
to the varsity at the Jesuit university, 
which does not have a football team. The 
team is white not because of bigotry but 
because soccer is essentially a Catholic 
sport in St. Louis and the blacks live in 
the poorer city parishes which cannot af- 
ford to field soccer teams. The Billikens, 
as they are nicknamed (a Billtkcn is a 
pixieiike creature), have won 10 of the 
16 NCAA tournaments, including two in 
a row four different times. 

There was considerable grumbling in 
Busch Stadium when they failed once 
again to get that third straight title. The 
gist of the gripes was that it was some- 
how- unfair for these fine boys from the 
local parishes to have to play a West In- 
dics-Africa all-star team. The gripers 
conveniently forgot that the St. Louis U. 
ice hockey team was laced with Cana- 
dians and that the soccer team had field- 
ed at least two foreigners in the past. 

Howard's use of foreign soccer play- 
ers became pronounced almost 30 years 
ago when a quarter-miler from Jamaica 
persuaded a coach named Ted Chambers 
to start a soccer club. At first, w hite teams 
would not play the Bisons, who had to 
settle for matches against the various 
Washington embassy staffs. Finally, in 
1950. Bloomsburg State agreed to play 
and soccer w ent on an intercollegiate ba- 
sis at Howard. To succeed him in 1971, 
Chambers recruited Lincoln Phillips. 
playcr<oach of the pro Washington 
Darts of the North American Soccer 
League. Since then. Howard's record is 
66-3-3. 

Howard beat St. Louis for the nation- 


al championship in 1971. but the NCAA 
later vacated the title when it was claimed 
that two of Howard's players from Trin- 
idad had already completed their eligi- 
bility in their home country, Howard 
fought the action in court but lost, and 
the school was ineligible for the cham- 
pionship tournament in 1973, the only 
year since Phillips arrived that the Bisons 
have not qualified for the final four. 

Howard went into this year's NCAA 
semifinals with a 17-0 record, having out- 
scored its opponents 71 -9. Phillips fell it 
was a much better team than his 1971 
club. "Then we had two men— Keith 
Aqui and Alvin Henderson— who had 54 
goals between them,*' he said. "Trouble 
was. if you stopped them, you stopped 
us. Now we have one man with 12, an- 
other with 1 1 and on down to six. Bal- 
ance. That is why we're better.” 

"They're very fast," said Harry Ke- 


PHOIOGRAmS BY JOHN D. HAKION 
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ough, ihc Si. Louis coach. “They havcu 
lot of individual brilliance, quite a bit of 
confidence in their ability to take a man 
on one on one- ’ 

In the semifinals Thursday night, when 
the air was chilly and the AstroTurf slick, 
Howard met Hariwick College of One- 
onla, N.Y., a team made up mostly of 
.Americans. Howard's Michael Ian Bain, 
one of the three Trinidadians, played an 
outstanding game, the Bisons were much 
faster and won 2 - 1 . 

St. Louis had much more trouble in 
Ihc other semi, against UCLA, the pe- 
rennial West Coast representative. The 
Bruins used to come as the Ethiopian na- 
tional team thinly disguised but have cut 
down on imports lately. Still, an Iranian 
with the marvelous name of Eirooz 
Fowzi was their leading scorer, and even 
UCL.A players listing California home- 
towns had names like Giovanni Mayor- 
ga, Sergio Vela/quez and Sigi Schmid. 

A pitifully small crowd of 2,921 
watched St. Louis run off to a 2-0 half- 
time lead. UCLA got one goal back and 
then the Billikens' freshman goalie, Rob 
Vallero. slipped while taking a free kick 
out of the penalty area, and UCLA's Ve- 
lazquez kicked the ball into an unguard- 


ed net. The game went into a second over- 
time and St. Louis was lucky to win, The 
Bruins' Joe Pronk was caught using his 
hands in the penalty area, and Billiken 
Bruce Hudson, a member of the U.S. 
Olympic team, booted in the penalty 
kick. 

It was drizzly and just as cold Satur- 
day afternoon for the finals, which drew 
only .t.X02 hardy souls. Before the match 
a special truck cruised back and forth 
over the artificial turf sucking up gallons 
of water and then spewing it out in Busch 
Stadium's remote corners. 

St, Louis passed beautifully in the first 
half, outrunning Howard and shielding 
the ball cleverly. Frustrated Howard 
players, getting to the center of action 
a little late, kept making contact with 
Billikens rather than the ball and 
drew the unusual total of 20 fouls. St. 
Louis was attacking Howard's goal con- 
stantly but still finished the half leading 
only i 0. after Fullback Don Droege 
kicked the ball through a crowd past 
Howard Goalie Trevor Leiba. Taking 
proper advantage of all their thrusts, 
the Billikens might have been leading 
by as much as 4-0. 

Howard played smarter in the second 


half, not trying to guard the Billikens 
tightly all over the field, but instead drop- 
ping back in a sort of zone defense, let- 
ting St. Louis have its way at midfield 
but clogging things up when the How- 
ard goal was threatened. Midway 
through the half Ayomi Bamiro, a sub- 
stitute from Nigeria, tied the score with 
a header, and so it remained to the end 
of regulation time. 

F’or a while it seemed the teams, now 
playing under the lights, would challenge 
the NCAA record for overtimes — 10. 
The first, second and third 15-minute pe- 
riods went by with some close calls but 
no cigar. One Howard shot hit the cross- 
bar. another hit the left goalpost. Final- 
ly. shortly after the start of the fourth 
overtime. Howard's Richard Davy 
worked his way in close to the St. Louis 
goal on the left side, crossed the ball to- 
ward the goalmouth and Striker Ken- 
neth llodigwe of Nigeria kicked it in from 
only about four feet away. Howard had 
beaten St. Louis in its own backyard, and 
it was not likely that the NCAA would 
vacate the title this time. 

“We can play this game,” shouted one 
Howard player, and for at least a year 
no one could argue with him. eno 


Howard liad tha seora m tha sacond half on a which a hard of Bison pUyars got togathar 
haadar by tha leaping Ayomi Bamiro. after in tha St Louts goal to catabrala tha event 



THE GOLDEN STATE OF 
RICK BARRY 

Once scorned for being a gunner — and a traitor — he is now the leader 
of a harmonious team that is confounding the NBA by RON REID 


O n the courl his facial expressions 
range from pure Buster Keaton to 
the tortured look of an opera buff at an 
Alice Cooper gig, and they all serve to 
disguise the fact that this is the hap- 
piest of all his nine pro basketball sea- 
sons for Rick Barry of the Golden State 
Warriors. 

Of course, things have never been quite 
what they seemed with Barry, the 6'7Vi' 
forward with radar-accurate shooting 


skill, tte has been bad-mouthed on both 
coasts, booed in cities between and 
branded as a guy with dollar signs where 
his soul should be. Yet he has never flat 
out reneged on a contract, nor asked that 
one be renegotiated, and he currently rel- 
ishes his nonpaying role as team-elect- 
ed captain, if he fails to reveal the fun 
his profession affords him, it is only be- 
cause he smiles in competition about as 
often as he misses a free throw . 


Barry practices his trade best as a scor- 
er. and he has know n the hostility direct- 
ed toward that talented breed ever since 
his first pro season (1965-66), when he 
was named NBA Rookie of the Year. Ig- 
noring the statistics enumerating his as- 
sists and steals, fans grumbled about his 
seemingly indifferent defense — which 
wasn't all that bad— or asserted that Bar- 
ry would sooner give blood than give the 
bull to a teammate. 

Most of all, however. Barry has stuck 
in the public mind as the epitome of 
the disloyal moneygrubber ever since he 
jumped from the Warriors to the ABA 
Oakland Oaks seven seasons ago. Oth- 
er basketball players and athletes in 
other sports— have since jumped teams 
after breakfast and before dinner on 
some days, but Barry, who led the way. 
remains in contempt, not a pioneer but 




a Hessian, marching only to the sound 
of (he fullest cash register. 

“That reputation really bothers me.” 
Barry says, “because I think it’s unfair. 
I’ve never played one league against an- 
other, like some guys, and I'm not even 
one of the 25 highest-paid players in 
the N BA. but people brand me as money- 
hungry. [Barry’s current salary is around 
$218,000. and if that seems high it prob- 
ably doesn't match the earnings of an 
ElmoreSmithora John Brisker, let alone 
that of an established superstar.] 1 guess 
I've inherited the reputation because I 
was the first name player to go to the 
ABA. but I went purely because Bruce 
Hale (Barry’s collegiate coach and fa- 
ther-in-law] was (here. If he hadn’t been 
general manager of that team, there’s 
no way I ever would have gone to Oak- 
land. Everyone thinks it was because of 

Ofttn OYtriookid/s Barry's ability to mova wall 
without lha ball, as hare against The Jazz. 


the money, but I know that 1 could have 
asked [Warrior owner] Franklin Miculi 
for the same amount, and after he gulped 
two or three times, he would have giv- 
en it to me. 

“I’ve had sporiswriters take out per- 
sonal vendettas against me because I 
jumped. 1 was branded a traitor, which 
disappointed me more than anything, 
but I've accepted it. Adverse publicity 
has never affected my game. And one 
thing, no matter what they said about 
me. no one could ever criticize my abil- 
ity to play the game.” 

Indeed, even when public scorn was 
at its height, only fools impugned Bar- 
ry’s talents, which have reached a pin- 
nacle of all-round excellence in this, his 
30th year and ninth active season. Last 
week his 32.9 scoring average was the 
NBA’s highest, he led the Warriors in 
assists, steals and minutes played, and 
his free-throw shooting, which has al- 
ways been remarkable, has moved up 


Canter Clifford Ray. obtained from the Bulls, 
added killer Instinct to Warrior chemistry. 

to astonishing. In his first 151 attempts 
from the line. Barry made 138 for a 
.914 percentage. 

■*l can’t envision anyone playing bet- 
ter than Barry is right now.” says War- 
rior Coach Al Attics, whose surprising 
club leads the Pacific Division despite the 
loss over the past six months of Nate 
Thurmond. Clyde Lee, Jim Barnett, Joe 
Ellis and Cazzie Russell through trades, 
release or the kind of front-office inep- 
titude that once made the franchise a Bay 
Area joke. Mieuli. in one of the few smart 
moves anyone remembers him making, 
turned personnel matters over to Dick 
Vertlieb, his new general manager, be- 
fore the season started, and Vertlieb 
quickly signed the team’s first three 
draft choices, including UCLA’s Keith 
Wilkes, the No. I pick, who is having a 
fine season at forward. 

Barry's statistics are not the only rea- 
son for his internal harmony this sea- 
son. He has always scored a ton of points 
for whatever team he played for and 
rated high in the game’s less obvious 
facets as well. 

His relationship with his teammates is 
helping Barry to have his finest season. 
He is the key to the Warriors’ success, 
and the team's newfound “chemistry” 
comes from the fact that everyone real- 
izes this, accepts it and is determined to 
make whatever combinations are re- 
quired work. The chemistry is a subject 
that arises whenever anyone discusses 
the team. 

With the departure of Russell, who, 
a Bay Area reporter once said, “dove 
after a loose ball in stages.” and the Thur- 
mond trade, which brought Center Clif- 
ford Ray to Golden State from Chi- 
cago, the chemical reaction was begun. 
Where there was no love lost between 
Barry and Russell. Barry and Ray soon 
became good friends. The personalities 
of all the Warriors have since blended 
together better than Scotch and water. 
While the new chemistry may not. in the 
end, prove potent enough to bring an 
NBA title to Oakland this year, it ob- 
viously has worked wonders for Warrior 
peace of mind, so much so that Attles 
is leery of making trades, even deals 
continurd 
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BARRY ronllnUfd 


that might improve the team, lest he di- 
minish its spirit. As an example of unity, 
the Warrior substitutes cheer the starters 
like a bunch of rabid undergrads, and 
Barry, who used to regard practices with 
much the same ulTcction he might bestow 
on cold sores, now seems to revel in the 
team’s workouts. That the whole thing 
sounds slightly cornball makes it no 
less real. 

"There arc a super group of guys on 
this team.” Barry said on the eve of a 
game in Phoenix last week. "Players who 
put the team ahead of self. I think bas- 
ketball is the epitome of team sport any- 
how. and we’ve got players now who 
complement one another for the sake of 
the team. Team success is what everyone 
here is after. I've never seen a guy down 
on himself after he had a bad perfor- 
mance, as long as we won. In the past he 
might have been more concerned about 
his poor shooting, and even if wc had 
happened to win the game he wouldn’t 
have been any happier." 



First draft pick Wl/kes has baen a biff plus. 


In the opinion of Jeff Mullins, the 
Warriors’ veteran guard. Barry is play- 
ing so well because he is under such 
great pressure. "It appears to me that 
he p>erforms best in situations where the 
whole thing is on his shoulders," says 
Mullins, ‘it’s back to that for us now-. 
Last year there was some doubting. If he 
missed his first five shots or so. Ca^zic 
would come in. The situation upset him. 
Now there’s no question in my mind that 
this is the best I've ever seen him play, 
with more desire, intensity, leadership 
and everything else. He’s the key. Every- 
one expects him to get the hjg basket. 
He can carry a team to great heights and 
he’s shared himself with the younger 
players. I’m his biggest fan. He’s a plea- 
sure to watch." 

"Pressure is something you pul on 
yourself," Barry says. "I could shoot 
the same shot with one second left to 
play or early in the first quarter, and 
one really would be no different than 
the other, But one second left to play — 
that’s the time when I really like to have 
ibc ba}}. If you miss, no one boos you 
for being a bum. and if you make it. 
you’re the hero of the game. I’m under 
more pressure trying to sink a five-foot 
putt for a S2 Nassau." 

If Barry shrugs off the idea of pres- 
sure so casually, he has assurned his role 
as team captain with deadly seriousness. 

"It meant a great deal to me to be 
chosen before the season began," he says. 
"I’d never been a captain before, and I 
thought if 1 ever was going to be. this 
was the year. When I saw the attitude 
of the guys in training camp, [ made up 
my mind to show them that I wanted 
it. It’.s more than me going out and shak- 
ing hands with the opposing captain 
before the game starts. By my taking 
an active role and pointing out mistakes, 
we can be more successful. I told my 
teammates I would criticize them at 
limes, but it would be from a construc- 
tive standpoint. If 1 can make a guy a bet- 
ter player, it makes us a better team. The 
guys have been great because they’ve ac- 
cepted it. No one gels upset." 

Nor are the Warriors troubled by ra- 
cial disharmony, which might have been 
expected on a club whose blacks out- 
number whiles 10 to 2. "W'c haven’t 
had any such problems." Barry says. 
"Those that existed back when I was in 
college don’t exist as much for the young- 
er players today. Consequently, I don’t 


think these fellows have any deep-seat- 
ed racial prejudice. We like each other 
for what we are. not for the color of 
our skins. 

"I was kidding Charlie Johnson the 
other day, saying, ‘Don’t tell me about 
you guys being put down. You had all 
the great detectives, didn't you? There 
was Boston Blackic, Sam Spade, The 
Shadow. . . It’s a great atmosphere. 
It's the first time I’ve been on a team 
where a black guy will call me to ask if 
1 want to go to eat. In Portland a few 
weeks ago, we got in and we all Just 
went out and ale. That used to be un- 
heard of. I think it’s super." 

"He really accepted the responsibility 
of the captain’s role and has made it 
work," Allies says in his deep bass voice. 
"He leads by example and he's even 
toned himself down a little bit. He’s tried 
to take a less active posture emotionally. 
He still gets upset with the officials, but 
he doesn’t work at trying to fight them." 

For longtime Barry-watchers, the 
curbed temper may be the biggest turn- 
around of the year. Once the tempes- 
tuous baiter of referees in both leagues, 
Barry has comported himself this sea- 
son with admirable, if not rigid, restraint, 
in a game last week against the New 
Orleans Jazz, an expansion team play- 
ing like one. Barry was called for a per- 
sonal foul and at once flashed his old 
look of anger, disgust and disbelief at 
the referee. Called for another foul eight 
seconds later, he was Mr. Cool. Ulti- 
mately. the Warriors won 122 -lOI. with 
Barry scoring 32 points. 

To a man, the Warriors admit that 
they have less individual talent than last 
year's club, yet they feel their collective 
accomplishment may be greater. Appar- 
ently the fans agree, since attendance is 
almost 20.000 ahead of last season’s. 

It has also been theorized that with 
the acquisition of Ray, the aggressive 
center who hopes to teach drama when 
his playing days arc over, the Warriors 
now have a killer instinct embodied in 
someone other than Barry. In the past 
the Warriors were known as a collection 
of nice guys lacking the internal vicious- 
ness, or whatever, to scrap to a title. But 
even now. the new look does not work 
all the time. Just when it appeared that 
Golden State had lost the patsy image, 
it came back to haunt the team last week 
in Phoenix. 

Up by 10 points with 5:25 left in the 
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eny^ur taste gix)W5 uw, 
so should your cigarette.^ 


Wliat you vsant from a cigarette changes. ? 
Once I smoked just to be like everybody else. 
Now I know what smoking’s all about. 

I smoke for taste. And Winston’s real taste 
is what I want. Winston is for real. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


20 mg. "lar!' 13 mg. nicotine av. per cgareiie! 
FTC Report MAR. 74. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


4 new 1975 Porsche can be many 
things. It can be an India Red 
Carrera with alt the racing blood 
you could ask tor in a high-per- 
formance sportscar. Or a Mexico 
Blue 91 1 with Targa styling which 


creates more excitement parked 
than most cars do in fourth gear. 
Or it could be a Signal Orange 
mid-engined 974. a fivo-seafer 
Porsche that combines every- 
thing you'd like in a sporfscar with 


everything you thought you had 
to give up (like 27 mpg*). But 
there is one thing these Porsches 
wilt never be — and that's like 
any car you've ever known. They 
are Porsches. With twenty-five 
years of precise Porsche engi- 
neering and design behind them. 
And for that.there is no substitute. 



“Before I found Vat 69 Gold, I spent 
every evening with the7pm anchorman. 
Now my friends are live and in color.” 

“Every night, I went home 
after work and turned on 
my TV set. ‘How was your 
day, Walter?’ I would say. 
‘The cost of living is rising’ 
the anchorman would say. 
‘You’re so right ! ’ I would say. 
Then I found Vat Gold. 

It had that famous Vat 69 
label on the outside. What was on the inside 
was even better. And the price tag! I had to 
read it twice to believe it.I guess Walter 
doesn’t know about the cost of Vat Gold. 

At last I could afford to entertain. 

Now, real live three-dimensional people 
are in my living room every evening. 

Good night, Walter.” 

Vlt69 Gold. The upwardly 
mobile Scotch. 


Blended ScMch Whisky. Pnxrf. I'-S. Importer: Nmiomd Ihslillei'sIVodiictsG*.. New York. 






BARRY conlfnufd 


fourth quarter, the Warriors ran out of 
gas and finally lost to the Suns in dou- 
ble overtime. 108-106. 'This has to be 
the least intelligent basketball game 
we've played," Aitles said. 

Barry’s 30 points marked the 18ih time 
in 23 games he had hit that total or high- 
er. but it was little solaec. He played 53 
of the 58 minutes, but had to rest on the 
bench for almost three minutes of the 
final overtime. "1 was tired the whole 
game,” he said. "I had to push myself 
to get moving. I slept 13 hours — maybe 
it was too long." 

All of which suggests two obvious 
questions: Can Barry sustain his high- 
powered performances throughout an 
entire season? And what happens to the 
Warriors if he gets hurt? 

As to the former, Mullins says, ”1 
remember when he led the NBA in scor- 
ing in 1967. If someone held him to 18 
points one night, the ne.M night he’d go 
for 50. He might have one bad game, 
but not two or three in a row. This sea- 
son has been the same way.” 

■‘If something happened that took him 
away for a long period of time," Attles 
says, “we'd have a problem. Over a short 
period 1 think we could sustain it. Lose 
your best player, you’ve got to suffer.” 

Whatever happens. Barry plans to play 
out his career with the Warriors before 
taking up broadcasting, a sideline at 
which he has already enjoyed some suc- 
cess. "If I don’t have any injuries, I 
could play two or three more years and 
still be productive,” he says. "Beyond 
that, who knows?" 

Away from basketball, Barry appears 
to have resolved the personal problems 
which have caused several brief sepa- 
rations from his wife Pam. They recent- 
ly adopted a 6-wcck-old daughter, Shan- 
non Leigh, tocomplete a basketball-sized 
family with their four sons — Scooter, 8; 
John. 5: Brent. 3; and Drew, 1. 

"Right now, enjoying life has become 
more important to me,” Barry says. "I’m 
really getting to enjoy my kids, so I take 
more lime to be with them because they 
grow up so fast. I’d like to be on a cham- 
pionship team. But if that doesn’t hap- 
pen. it won't be the end of the world. 1 
was a loner a lot more in the past. Do- 
ing things with people now is more im- 
portant to me.” 

What Barry does with the people in 
Warrior uniforms will bear watching all 
season long. and 



Iceberg lOO^ 

P S. If you like the ski cap and muffler shown above, 
we ll be glad to send you a set for only $2.95. 
plus two Iceberg lOO’s closure seals. Just mail 
check or money order to: Iceberg 100s Offer. 
P.O. Box 7160. Westbury. N.Y 11592. 

Ofler exptes June 30 1975 VexO lo persons under 21 years of age 
VM Mtiere proniMed. kcensed or (axed Please allow up to 6 weeks 
tor Oekvery 



Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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HiS iNVESTMENT iS GOING UP 

Malcolm Forbas la about to undertake a manned balloon flight across the Atlantic and, considering 
the extent of hla technical preparations, seems likely to go down only In history by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


A t a recent hot-air balloon race near 
t Fort Lauderdale, Fla., publisher- 
sportsman Malcolm S. Forbes, S5, set his 
red and gold, lighter-than-air craft down 
on a fairway of a local golf course and 
climbed out of the basket to learn he had 
won first place in the “hare and hounds” 
event. Crowds of the curious, who always 
materialize when a hot-air balloon drifts 
into view, swarmed around, offering con- 
gratulations and asking questions of the 
tall, trim man in gold slacks and a red 
shirt with a patch reading “Forbes Bal- 
loon Ascension Division,” an outfit ex- 
actly matching those of the half a dozen 
crewmen who had followed his flight in 
a Mercedes bus and were now disman- 


tling the basket and rolling up the col- 
lapsed balloon. 

As paunchy tourists in Bermuda shorts 
snapped Instamatics and a local reporter 
jockeyed for position with an aging, bi- 
kini-clad blonde, Forbes squinted behind 
thick-Icnsed glasses and stood patiently 
answering questions. He explained that 
in this type of race several balloons — the 
hounds— chase an advance balloon— the 
hare— and the hound that lands closest 
to the hare wins: that the fuel used in 
the burners is propane; that there is no 
steering mechanism on a balloon; that 
the only directions the pilot controls are 
up and down. By the time he reached this 
point the balloon was stowed in the Mer- 


cedes and the crowd was beginning to 
thin. A well-dressed middle-aged woman 
worked her way to Forbes’ side. 

“Tell me," she asked, “does the old 
gentleman still fly?” Forbes looked blank 
for a moment. “You know," the wom- 
an said, “the one who flew across the 
country in a balloon.” 

“Oh hint'." Forbes said, chuckling. 
“He must be close to 100 by now.” 

While the boys in red shirts and gold 
pants collapsed with laughter, someone 
whispered to the woman that the “old 
gentleman” was Forbes. 

As to whether or not he still flies, the 
answer is; higher than ever, literally and 
figuratively. Sometime between Christ- 
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mas and the New Year he is going to 
climb into a gondola suspended from a 
cluster of balloons and soar heavenward 
some 40,000 feel into the jet stream that 
will, he hopes, carry him across the At- 
lantic to Europe, thus making his the first 
manned balloon flight ever to complete 
the crossing. 

For more than a hundred years bal- 
loonists have tried to make such a cross- 
ing and failed, many losing their lives in 
the effort, but each failure has made the 
dream of success more enticing, ‘if you 
arc into ballooning," Forbes says, “this 
is the ultimate trip." 

In 1972 Forbes saw a sign advertising 
balloon rides while on the drive to his 
Manhattan oflice from his home in New 
Jersey. 

•'ll sounded like a cool idea,” he says, 
"so I talked my chauffeur into going up 
with me. The next thing we knew we had 
both signed up for lessons.” 

Since then, Forbes has participated in 
every major balloon race in the U.S., es- 
tablished the world's first Museum of 
Ballooning, acquired more than a dozen 
hot-air balloons— several of them valued 
in excess of 525,000 — and last year be- 
came the first person to cross the con- 


tinental U.S. in a single balloon. En route 
he set six world records, in addition to 
wiping out a row of parked cars ("How 
do you explain to the insurance man," 
said one victim, "that you were hit by a 
balloon?") and narrowly escaping what 
might have been a fatal collision with 
high-power lines. "Fortunately we short- 
ed out the power on the initial contact," 
Forbes says. By the lime his balloon. 
Chateau de Balleroy, named after the cas- 
tle that he owns in Normandy, finally 
splashed down in Chesapeake Bay. Mal- 
colm Forbes was almost as familiar to 
Americans as Evel Knievcl. 

Needless to say, Malcolm Forbes the 
promoter, publicist and pitchman had as 
much to do with this as Malcolm Forbes 
the balloonist. With all the resources of 
Forbes Magazine and Forbes Inc. at his 
dispo.sal (he is sole stockholder of both ), 
he had inundated the press, radio and TV 
networks with P.R. kits, films and ad- 
vance men all touting the wonders of the 
epic cross-country flight. 

The promotion was obvious, but the 
public loved it. .Above the plains and 
across the prairies, over the mountains 
of Wyoming and the farmlands of Ne- 
braska, the great, graceful silhouette 


floated through the sky, bringing with it 
magic and adventure, frivolity and joy. 
People everywhere laughed and waved, 
vicariously soaring with Forbes above 
the clouds. And wherever the balloon 
touched down, traffic would come to a 
standstill. Children were released from 
school, shops dosed, housewives left 
their laundry for a glimpse of the big man 
in the flashy flight suit. Resplendent in a 
fur parka, red leather pants and black 
calf-high bools, he was Captain Marvel 
in the flesh. 

No one in the almost 2{K) years that 
men have been flying balloons has put 
the sport more squarely on the front 
pages. The introduction of new synthetic 
fabrics, making possible production of 
relatively low-cost balloons, started a 
small ballooning renaissance in the mid- 
1960s, but it was not until Forbes’ flight 
that it really began to flourish. Balloon 
clubs sprang up all over the country, the 
number of balloons in use quadrupled, 
schools and instructors found them.selves 
with more business than they could han- 
dle. And Forbes found himself thinking 
about other horizons to conquer. The 
logical one was the Atlantic. 

"h never has been done," he says, 
"buteverything indicates that it can be." 

Whether he succeeds or not, one thing 
is certain: few ego trips will have logged 
more altitude and mileage. The conven- 
tional hot-air balloon in which he 
bounced and bounded from sea to shin- 
ing sea has been replaced by Windborne, 
and, surrounded by scientific equipment, 
complex communications systems, offi- 
cial-sounding agencies, legions of engi- 
neers and space technologists, Malcolm 
Forbes is the command pilot of a space- 
age aerostatic creation straight out of 
Buck Rogers. 

There are legitimate justifications for 
the astronomical expenditures of money, 
energy and time involved in what is of- 
fically dubbed Forbes Magazine's At- 
lantic Project. On the scientific side, the 
unique design of the craft will permit a 
variety of new atmospheric measure- 
ments. On the sporting side, at least two 
world records currently held by Germa- 
ny, those for distance and duration, are 
expected to be broken. Economically, the 
publicity for Forbes and the various en- 
terprises of Forbes Inc. is incalculable. 

But over and above all this. Forbes 
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wants to be first. This is his bid for a 
place in history, his chance at a kind of 
immortality. It is also his chance, once 
and for all. to shake the shadow of his 
father that still falls, though ever more 
faintly, across his path. 

In the foreward to his book Fact A 
Commeni. published by Knopf earlier 
this year. .Malcolm forbes writes: 
•"Through sheerability (spelled i-n-h-c-r- 
i-l-a-n-c-c) I have become Fditor-in- 
Chief of Forhes Magazine. . . ." He then 
goes on for 296 pages to comment on the 
art of writing, foreign travel, dixrtors, 
politics, wives, movie stars, cars, pets, 
charge accounts, tilms, college exams, 
Congress and just about anything else 
that has taken his fancy over the years. 
It has all appeared at one time or an- 
other in the two-page feature he writes 
twice monthly for Forhes, and it is ap- 
parent that a fringe benefit of owning 
his own magazine is that nobody blue- 
pencils his copy. His work is sprinkled 
with malapropisms, grammatical errors, 
made-up words, outrageous opinions 
and even more outrageous puns. All ot 
which make it some of the most enter- 
taining reading around these days— Hu- 
bert Humphrey once called Forbes the 
Bob Hope of business publications. "My 
father always said business was originat- 
ed to produce happiness," Forbes him- 
self observes, "and 1 took him at his 
word. 1 suspect that my antics and ac- 
tivities since taking over the magazine 
[upon his father's death in 1954] have 
kept the old man twirling in his grave 
ever since." 

The self-deprecation is only partly gen- 
uine, a pet ploy of Forbes' that nobody 
takes very seriously. Nobody can, con- 
sidering the growth of the magazine. 
Forbes did indeed inherit the business, a 
minuscule one in terms of its scope and 
success today, but he brought to it an 
imagination and ingenuity that trans- 
formed a lethargic publishing company 
of limited circulation to what is virtually 
an international empire. 

Journalistically. Forbes was born to 
the trade. His father, a longtime finan- 
cial columnist for Hearst, started the 
magazine in 1917, two years before Mal- 
colm's birth- B. C. Forbes was the epit- 
ome of the tight-fisted Scotsman: in his 
later years a millionaire several times 
over, he boasted of never having spent 
more than S55 on a suit. 

" The real reason he started the mag- 


azine,” Forbes says, "was that he could 
not stand wasting any items he could not 
fit into his newspaper column." 

The third of five sons, Malcolm at 14 
was putting out his own newspaper. The 
Cily of Dune News. "A fivc-cent week- 
ly." he says. "It reported the happenings 
of a cardboard and cellophane city that 
my brother Gordon and I constructed in 
the basement of our Englewood [N.J.] 
home. The town had a population of 250 
lead people, about 60 toothpick automo- 
biles and several factories. Kvery evening 
we became part of that town, living out 
its activities and problems. It really came 
alive to us." That same year Forbes won 
first prize in the school district for an es- 
say on fire prevention: was Student 
Council President of Flnglcwood Junior 
High: was voted most humorous, best- 
dressed and best host: and became ed- 
itor of The Scum F.agle, the first of three 
Engles he edited, for the Boy Scouts, the 
Hackley School and Lawrcnceville. "My 
journalistic outpourings at Luw rencevillc 
extended so far into the night." he re- 
calls, "that at the request of my room- 
mates I finally wrote home for a noise- 
less typewriter." 

From Lawrenceville, Forbes went on 
to Princeton. There he founded a liter- 
ary magazine, was president of Flm, won 
letters in boxing and gymnastics, grad- 
uated with honors from the Woodrow 
Wilson School of International Affairs 
and was awarded the university's gold 
medal for "having done the most for 
Princeton as an undergraduate.” 

"I then had the choice of going to work 
for my father or doing something on my 
own," Forbes says. "The latter was in- 
finitely more appealing, so 1 borrowed 
the money to purchase a small weekly 
newspaper in Lancaster, Ohio." 

Those who knew him during this pe- 
riod remember him as an indefatigable 
worker who spent days, nights and week- 
ends at the paper, living on S15 a week. 
In December 1942, having been turned 
down by the Marines, the Navy and three 
times by the Army because of bad eye- 
sight, he was finally reclassified and ac- 
cepted as a private in the infantry. For 
the next two years he continued to send 
his column. One Fellow's Slant, back to 
the paper in Ohio, first from training 
camp, then from battlefields in France, 
Holland and Germany, and finally from 
a military hospital where he spent 10 
months recovering from combat wounds. 


From these columns emerges a young 
man filled with wonder and curiosity 
about everyone and everything; a seri- 
ous. idealistic, introspective young man. 
There is a poignant, ingenuous quality 
in his accounts of Army life, in his in- 
nocence. in his devotion to the little Ohio 
town he chose for his stage. 

I he stage is bigger and the props more 
spectacular today, but the man has not 
significantly changed. The curiosity and 
the eagerness are there still. He remains 
a restless dreamer, a tireless doer impa- 
tient to get on to the next challenge. He 
continues to immerse himself totally in 
whatever happens to catch his fancy. 

For a period in the I95{>> it was pol- 
itics. “For 10 years," he says, "politics 
was everything." .\fiera term as borough 
councilman, he ran for the state legisla- 
ture. boldly opposing the political ma- 
chine in Somerset County, N.J. "I rang 
1X,0(X) doorbells and was bitten by 13 
dogs," Forbes says, "'and I won with the 
largest margin ever recorded." 

His whirlwind political style prompted 
the press to label him "The Fearless 
Frcshinan." "'Fabulous Forbes." and 
not infrequently “too big for his britch- 
es.” In his subsequent unsuccessful bid 
for the governorship of New Jersey in 
1957, he frequently quoted Shakespeare 
to emphasize the deficiencies of his Dem- 
ocratic opponent. "One day," Forbes 
says, "I got a postcard in the mail which 
read. "Since you arc so big on Shake- 
speare, do you know this one: Thou art 
an ass’? 

"When I lost the race for governor." 
Forbes adds, in a more serious vein, "I 
found that the business called for more 
of my lime." 

The erstwhile political whirlwind 
proved a longer-lasting power in busi- 
ness. He currently owns a dozen homes 
around the world, all show places main- 
tained fully staffed, but he rarely spends 
two consecutive nights in any one of 
them. His wife of 28 years secs less of 
him than the pilots of his DC-9, prefer- 
ring to spend most of her time with the 
cows and horses on an isolated ranch in 
Montana. Although he is invariably ac- 
companied by an entourage of photog- 
raphers. chauffeurs, managers, stewards, 
general factotums and hangers-on, plus 
various of his five children and their 
friends, few are his contemporaries or his 
equals in accomplishment. Essentially he 
is a loner, as he has always been, and 
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books arc his most iniimatc friends. 

Nevertheless, when his sons became in- 
terested in motorcycling, he took up the 
sport with them. As the bills began to 
mount, he characteristically ligured out 
the way to cut costs- he bought a mo- 
torcycle shop. Slcgcrs-Forbcs Inc,, in 
Whippany. N.J.. has since become one 
of the largest motorcycle centers in the 
world. In Forbes made a 1.000-mile 
bike trip to northern Oucbcc and back, 
extollingthejoys of the leather-jacket life 
all the way. His complete engrossment 
with the trip was typical of the intensity 
Forbes brings to any project he under- 
takes. and at the moment there are sev- 
eral dozen around the globe. He also has 
the knack of attracting tulenled. dedicat- 
ed people who invariably end up shar- 
ing his commitment. "If you found two 
or three people who were bored in our 
entire company.” says Linda Dunklau, 
one of Forbes' two personal secretaries, 
■‘it would be ..urprising. The cmpiovccs 
really feel like members of the Forbes 
family.” 

It is a big family and a diversified one. 
including the biologist who runs Forbes' 
Colorado game ranch, the architects who 
arc rebuilding Zane Grey's old fishing 
camp in Tahiti, the caiilemcn who op- 
erate his Montana ranch, the business- 
man who is supervising construction of 
his conference center in Bali, the cura- 
tors of his Victorian art and I'abcrge 
jewel collections, the captain of his 1 16- 
foot yacht, the managers of his 196- 
square-mile subdivision in the Rockies, 
ofhis copra plantation in the Fiji Islands, 
of his palace in Tangiers, of his castle in 
Normandy, and of the restoration ofhis 
Old Battersea Hou.se in London. All of 
these people rank among the best in their 
fields, and Forbes' ability to absorb and 
assimilate through them the myriad fac- 
ets of all these operations astonishes 
many ofhis associates. 

It is more understandable when one 
recognizes that Forbes is the consum- 
mate collector. "Collecting." he says, "is 
like education. There is an unending ho- 
rizon if you really get turned on.” 

As for ballooning, not everybody in 
that fraternity is amused by the swath 
Forbes has cut through the sport. Bob 
Hilton, of the International Professional 
Balloon Pilots Racing Association, be- 
comes apoplectic at the mention of the 
Atlantic flight. "It's a travesty." he says, 
"an insult to the sport and to serious 


balloonists." Others point out that the 
coasi-to-coasi flight was supported by a 
ground crew of some .^0 people, plus an 
airplane, u bus, several cars, a motor 
home and extensive electronic equip- 
ment. The fact that Forbes spent most 
nights in motels and three limes flew 
home for weekends arouses further ire. 
l-'orbcs is nonplussed by such criticism. 

"The reason my flight succeeded and 
others failed,” he says, "can be summed 
up in one word; money. The flight could 
never have been made without ground 
support such as 1 had. I was willing to 
pay for it. Nobody else has been." 

Certainly this is the key to the Atlan- 
tic crossing. Nobody, until Forbes, has 
had the combination of money and in- 
clination necessary to marshal the vast 
technological resources such a venture 
demands. The dean of American bal- 
loonists, BobWaligunda of Princeton, at 
whose school Forbes took a portion of 
his balloon training in 1972, has long be- 
lieved such a flight possible. 

"There arc two ways to cross the At- 
lantic.” Waligundasays. “High and low , 
Crossing high depends on the jet stream, 
a pressurized gondola and a sophisticat- 
ed life-support system. The jet stream is 
there. Any number of unmanned bal- 
loons have crossed successfully in it. T he 
rest is a matter of money. 

"Crossing low— at less than 10.000 
feet -is another matter. Then the keys 
are the balloon itself, the pilot and the 
weather. The balloon must withstand the 
tremendous beating it will take. The pi- 
lot must have enormous experience, 
stamina and motivation to hang in 
against the elements. And the weather 
and the time of year must bccxactly right. 
Even Malcolm Forbes with all his tech- 
nology can't heat a ihunderstoim. 

"If you arc talking about scat-of-ihe- 
pants adventure there is no comparison 
between the crossings. But the balloon 
and the man capable of a low crossing 
have yet to come along. Ballooning is still 
waiting for its Lindbergh. Forbes' flight 
is adventure of a difTcrent kind. It's a 
space-age, 2001 kind of odyssey ." 

Certainly no balloon attempt to cross 
the Atlantic has had the technological 
support Forbes has mustered. The lat- 
est, most sophisticated resources of the 
space age have been incorporated into 
the project. Some of the best scientific 
minds have contributed their expertise, 
and federal agencies dealing with wind 


and atmospheric conditions have lent 
unprecedented cooperation. 

RCA. North American Rix'kwell. Ra- 
ven Industries, Garrcll and numerous 
other pioneers of the aerospace industry 
have dedicated skills over and above 
those that money can buy. and nothing 
that money can buy has Ivccn overlooked. 
By the time Forbes is airborne, it >s es- 
timated that well over a million dollars 
will have been directly invested; the 
amount of indirect investment is impos- 
sible to calculate. 

To compare Forbes' li'i/iilhor/u’ to. 
say. the ill-fated The Tree LiU\ which car- 
ried British Balloonist Malcolm Brighton 
and Americans Rodney and Pamela An- 
derson to their deaths in an attempt to 
cross the Atlantic four years ago, is to 
compare a Ferrari to a three-speed bi- 
cycle. Of the six olhci craft to try the 
crossing in the last 15 years only Thom- 
as Galch's doomed Uuhl /lean bore 
even vague similarities to Hindhorne. 
1 orbes was there when Gatch took off 
last February from Harrisburg, Pa. in a 
liber-glass gondola suspended from 10 
hclium-flllcd balloons. Contact with 
Gatch was lost the next clay, and al- 
though he was sighted three days later 
near the Canary Islands, he was never 
heard from again. 

"There is lillic likelihood of such a 
communications failure in H im/h(?rne." 
Forbes says. "Its four-unit computer sys- 
tem is only slightly less sophisticated than 
the communications systems in a NASA 
space probe. As in space expeditions, ev- 
cryihing is backed up by secondary sys- 
tems. And by beginning the flight in 
Southern California instead of from the 
East Coast we will have all systems op- 
erative at least one day over land before 
prcK'ceding out over water. 

"Technical information w ill be relayed 
from M imihoriie to the National Ocean- 
ographic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA) in Virginia via Synchro- 
nous Meteorological Sutclliic, the lirsl 
non-governmental use of the system to 
date. Then this information will be sent 
to RCA's Cilobcom headquarters in New 
York City, with raw pevsilion data trans- 
mitted by Transit satellites that circum- 
navigate the earth every 90 minutes; all 
will then be fed into computers to pin- 
point Wimihoriie's position to within 20 
miles. 

•‘Voice communication will be provid- 
ed by use of VHF channels over land. 
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United States Steel reports on a productive use for our mounting waste. 


UakNi Electric s Meramec plant regularly 
bums (M’ocessed refuse to inake electric 
power. Here, Gene Meiners, Meramec's 
superintendent, talks about expancBng the 
system with Dave Klumb, project manager. 



Productivit y; 

It’s turning 
garbage and 
trash into power 
in St.Louis. 

I’he Uninn Elcciric Ci)ni|xm\ of 
Si. Liniis is solving dial area's basic 
|iroblciii ol' solitl \\ astc disposal. 

For over l«o years, die company 
has been pro\ ing tluil il can barn 
ordinarv trash aiul garbage to help 
produce electric power. lU b)??. w hen 
ihissNstem isl'iilK evtcinled. it will 



Kvm b'ns>«t prt>v\’sM;\l v>lul w.isiv iliispi>'SKW .iIhwii llw s.mw 
Ikm> mnionl as one loiiol eo.il 


process all the metropolitan tirea's 
refuse, recover the steel and other 
recvclables. and provide fuel to gen- 
erate ov er 5''ii of its power needs. 

This is a liighiv productive idea — 
w liich is why we of united States Steel 
bring it to your attention. We are con- 
vinced that better productivitv is vital 
to America's well-being. 

"We take solid waste right from the 
collection trucks." says UE's David 


Klumb. the project mantiger. "then 
shred it in a hammer mill. Everv ton 
conitiins. in addition to the burnables. 
about l,s() pountls of steel. 201) pvHintls 
of glass and 10 pouiuls of other re- 
cvckiblc niiitcrials — much of which 
vve c;m recover. 

"We bknv the shredtlctl refuse into 
our boilers aiul burn il w ith puivcri/.etl 
coal. 200 tons of trash to 1.01)0 tons of 
coal. It's asurprisinglv cle;m operation." 

Klumb notes, 
"anil, while the 
energv v alue of 
this waste is ;i 
plus for us. the 
solution of mu- 
nicipal waslcdis- 
posal problems 
is ev en more im- 
portant. We're 
mtikinggootl use 
of what w e once 
threw away." 

W'c. ill U.S. Steel, salute proiluc- 
livity such as this. We. too. are nuiking 
proiluclive use of l itw materials. Crude 
laconile. vv liich has a v erv low iron 
content, wiis once considered useless. 
.N'ovv it's being processed and pelletized, 
iind we're getting ore that is over 60'', ■ 
iron which is easier to ship and to melt 
in our blast furnaces. 

Proiluctivity. More than ever. 
America needs more of it. 

United States Steel. 60(1 Grant 
Street. Pittsburgh. Pa. 152.K). 



KcIiih' IspK'vCsscd III Ihlxpl.lllt 
I lie i.'til.it;;cils\\(cm will I V bill, 
.iinl iijxT.ilcil In I I vviili.ui’ 
•.••'wnimom IvhhU. 


@ We’re 
involved. 





All my men 
wear English 
Leather. 

Or they wear 
nothing at all. 

An opinionated statement? 
Sure, I'm an opinionated woman, 

I know what I like. Especially when 
it comes to men. And the ones 
1 like wear English Leather', 

It smells so clean and natural. 

So all my men wear English Leather 
, . .or they wear nothing at all. 
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and high-frequency maritime and aero- 
nautical radio. Everybody from RCA to 
AT&T and the FAA, and comparable 
communications centers in half a dozen 
foreign countries, will monitor the flight, 
not to mention our own DC-9.'’ 

Like Catch’s Lig/il Heiirt, IVhulhonif 
employs a series of helium-filled bal- 
loons; in the latter case, 13 instead of 10. 
Made of .005-inch-fhick. high-strength 
polyester plastic lilni, each spherical su- 
per-pressure balloon is 33 feet in diam- 
eter and composed of 29 separate panels 
heat-bonded together. Although the ma- 
terial looks and feels like the plastic di- 
vider in a loose-leaf notebook, its 
strength has been exhaustively proved in 
meteorological balloons flown at alti- 
tudes of 40,000 to XO.OOO feel for more 
than 700 days. 

With a single balloon lopping four 
tiers of three balloons each coupled to 
the main tether line supporting the gon- 
dola, l orbes says, "The malfunction of 
two, or even three, balloons is possible 
without detriment to the tlighl." 

The gondola itself is a sphere that mea- 
sures 7' 8" in diameter. It is constructed 
of .025-inch-thick stretch-formed alumi- 
num surrounded by 2'/i inches of insu- 
lating material covered by an aluminized 
plastic film inset with eight */4-inch-thick 
acrylic windows. "Despite the thin skin," 
Korbes says, "the gondola’s designers es- 
timate (hat the shell is capable of w ith- 
standing stresses eight times those antic- 
ipated in this flight." 

Inside the gondola, its primary load 
structure is a single 14-inch-wide ma>t ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling and hous- 
ing the entire battery of communications 
and life-support systems, including what 
is considered one of the most advanced 
air-rcvitalizaiion units yet developed. 
The remaining Interior space surround- 
ing the control core is about equal to that 
of a small broom closet. This will he 
home for live to 10 days or more for 
l•‘orbcs and Dr. Thomas Heinsheimer, 
the 35-year-old California scientist and 
supcr-prcssure-balloon expert who will 
accompany him on the llight. 

"Tom has the scient itic kiH>w ledge and 
1 have the money," Eorbes says, "so we 
consider each other essential." 

There will he little room inside the gon- 
dola for exercise beyond shifting from 
standing to sitting to lying dovvn on the 
cot-like canvas sling provided for each 
man. But they should not be bored, con- 
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sidcring the vast array of complex sci- 
entitic equipment they must monitor, 
From the moment ll '/W/Torw lifts off and 
is carried into the jet stream until it sets 
down however many days later pre- 
sumably on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic — the demands upon both men will be 
continuous and enormous. 

The real question is not whether U'iiui- 
hornc can make (he trip. The odds are 
excellent that she w ill. More pertinent is 
w hether the command pilot can make it. 

At 55 Forbes is apparently lit, He ex- 
ercises daily in the gym that takes up 
much of a floor of the Forbes Building 
in New York, and between balloon races 
he spins around his hometown of Far 
Hills, N.J. or rides to his New York of- 
fice on one of his many motorcycles. He 
still maintains a schedule that would 
prostrate many half his age, jetting from 
continent to continent the way others 
commute between railroad stations. But 
the pace is beginning to take its toll. His 
catnaps arc more frequent. The limp ac- 
quired in World \Sar II is more pro- 
nounced with fatigue. He drives himself 
like a 30-year-old man, but it is 25 years 
later, and time has not slopped even for 
Malcolm Forbes. 

Moreover, just how well he will with- 
stand the stresses of a period encapsu- 
lated in space is the one factor that none 
of his legions of engineers and scientists 
can predict; consideration of this human 
aspect is so conspicuously missing from 
the reams of material distributed to the 
press about the flight that the oversight 
seems almost deliberate. What about 
physiological and psychological factors? 

"No problem at all." Forbes says. 
"The trip across country was probably 
far more arduous than this will be. As 
for mental strain, busyness eliminates 
most of the psychological stress. LiK'k me 
up in an empty cell on IX-vil’s Island and 
I’d be crackers in 12 hours, but this isen- 
tircly dincrcni. And you can put up with 
anything if the rew ards are great enough. 
I he sense of achievement here is some- 
tliing we'll be able to measure hourly," 

Forbes also brushes aside questions of 
personal safety, asserting that he is not a 
daredevil. "The odds of my making it 
across the Atlantic," he says, "are con- 
siderably better than those of a pedes- 
trian making it across Park Avenue at 
rush hour. 

"And besides," he adds, "I like being 
alive." *No 
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TROUPING THE COLORS FOR 
GUSSIE NELL DAVIS 


The dance>drill team is an art form 
whose Kilgore Rangerettes were its 

I n the days of its greater glory, the 
lovin of Kilgore, in the pitie woods 
of Hast Texas, boasted of being built 
upon the World's Riehesi Acre, where 
oil was pumped from 24 wells on a paieh 
of ground in what amounted to the busi- 
ness district. There were, in fact, hun- 
dreds of oil derricks in town, and at 
Christmas they would be strung w iih col- 
ored bulbs. Astonished travelers would 
peer from windows of passing railroad 
cars at hm'I*y Skw s jar spelled out in 
lights amid those tall, throbbing skele- 
tons scattered among the new homes 
built by the fortunate landowners ol 
Kilgore 

The boom hit in 19.10 when wildcatter 
Dad Joiner brought In Daisy Bradford 
No. 3, the famous well that opened up 
the huge East Texas Oil l-ield. fixe to 10 
miles wide and 43 miles long with Kil- 
gore at its middle. Kilgore had been a 
farming and saw mill tow n set among for- 
ests, green meadows and silent, dark 
lakes full of big bass. Suddenly the area 
became notorious; speculators, mer- 
chants and drifters of all descriptions 
poured in from around the country. This 
was not what the new rich of Kilgore 
wanted to see happen to their town, not 
now that they’d made it. anyhow. The 
oil derricks on Main Street proclaimed 
a blessing— for the home folks. As for 
the arriving hordes, they would have to 
go somewhere else. 

So they went- 10 miles to the north- 
east. to Longview , on the opposite shore 
of the Sabine River; 28 miles west to ly- 
ler, self-styled Rose Capital ol the World; 
120 miles west to Dallas, where the big 
banks are; 200 miles south to Houston, 
the seaport. Oil companies built office 
buildings in those places and brought in 
business and industry, which built more 

m RAIN AND SLEET and dark of nii;hi. also 
sub-zero temperatures and mud, Gussic Nell's 
girls go on. The Rockctles never hud il so bud. 


that was invented and brought to perfection by this indefatigable Texan, 
first exponents and are probably still the best by EDWIN SHRAKE 


buildings, Meanwhile Kilgore remained 
a small town by choice 

Over the last few years salt water has 
crept into the Kilgore oil fields. The town 
has not gone broke — a popular estimate 
is that those wells that are left can pump 
another 40 years but the derricks have 
been torn down. Only one remains, a 
monument to the days when il seemed 
the oil would never run out. While Long- 
view and Tyler continue the big-city hus- 
tle, Kilgore is fading into the pasi- 
Though large homes abound, there is no 
movie theater in town, no chain motel 
to speak well of. and the bars are honky- 
tonks out on the highway. The Town 
House Cafe still selves what may be the 
ultimate fried chicken, cream gravy and 
cornbread in all of America, but its rep- 
utation has not spread much past the bot- 
tom half of Gregg County. 

And yet everybody keeps hearing 
about Kilgore. The reason is one fantas- 
tic woman, a few- of her assistants and 
65 mostly teen-aged dancing girls known 
as the Kilgore College Rangerettes — the 
first dance-drill team of its kind and. af- 
ter 35 years, still probably the best. Thou- 
sands of high schools and colleges have 
copied the Rangerettes since Gussie Nell 
Davis created them in 1940. The Apache 
Bellesof Tyler Junior College came along 
seven years later, and the televising of 
football halftime shows made first the 
Rangerettes and then the Belles nation- 
ally famous. 

Naturally, there is a rivalry between 
the two, and if not more intense than that 
of iheirschool football teams, if is at least 
of wider interest. When Kilgore College 
and Tyler Junior College play each oth- 
er in football itcould beurgued that more 
people are in the stands to watch the girls 
at the half than to watch the game; the 
football teams arc junior college, but the 
girls are big league. What the fans are 
seeing at halftime is Alabama-Oklahoma 
of the dance-drill world. 


It had been raining in hast Texas for close 
to u month- T he sky might clear up for a 
wh'Ic. but the ground just wouldn't get 
dry. The rain made the pine trecN sparkle 
and brought creeks up over their banks to 
form new ponds m the fields, As far as 
Gussic Nell Davis was concerned, it was 
the worst weather povsible. She would 
rather frcc/c than see it rain all 
the lime. 

■'Hey, down there, fourth girl from the 
end! I’m sorry you don’t like the girl in 
front of you. but crowd up close to her 
anyhow I" 

“Thank you. Miss Dav is!" shouted the 
fourth girl from the end. This is the Ran- 
gerelle Way to accept advice or criticism. 
There is u Rangeretle Way to do just 
about everything. 

“Another thing. girls! Whenyou make 
your entrance onto ilnit field tomorrow 
night, get out there fast! Behuvld! It you’re 
an instant late, the Apache Belles are li- 
able to pusli you out of the way!” 

“Thank you. Miss l^avis!" they all 
shouted. 

Up in the open press box at the Kil- 
gore College stadium sat Gussie Nell, a 
thin, frail, fcrtK-iously energetic little 
strawberry-blonde woman whose age 
seems to have been suspended in her ear- 
ly 20s. though her body went on to grow 
older. Because of the rain, it was the first 
day her Rangerettes had been able to 
practice on a field with the band this sea- 
son. and tomorrow night was the game 
in Tyler. 

“I'm not fussingal those girls, riiijusl 
loud," Gussie Nell said. “They can hear 
me all the way acro.ss the Cotton Bowl. 
They can hear me from the press box at 
Soldier Field. Oh, look at that mud! The 
field in Tyler is going to be slow. We have 
to work to the tempo of what the field 
will let us do. Every person has his own 
sense ol rhythm, and so does every group. 
The Texas University band is fast, SMU 
is fast, Texas A&M is slow. What we are 
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QUSSie N£LL r^niiniied 


is military. Wc need u dry Held for our 
precision. I 'Aould jusl as soon il would 
rain and wash us out as to have to per- 
form in the mud." 

Another reason Gussic Nell was some- 
what agitated was that the Rangcrettes' 
choreographer. Denard I laden, was in 
the hospital, and this new routine had 
been devised in fourda\s b> Gussie Nell 
and her assistant. Deana Bolton, most- 
K in the gym with Mrs. Chris Stewart, 
who used to play the piano for .silent 
lilms. The big number was to be Senib 
Me. Manui. \\ iih a lioo}:U’ Bent, a trib- 
ute to the .Andrews Sisters. Knox Lamb. 
Rangeretie prop man for .15 years, had 
ordered 72 scrub btrards. Between the 
order and the shipment, the price of 
scrub boards had nearly doubled, and 
that knocked a few extra dollars out of 
the Rangcrettes' tiny budget of S2.7(K) 
a year. 

■'.And we've had the hardest time fig- 
uring out how to keep the thimbles on 
the girls' lingers when they rub the 
boards." Gussic Nell said. "We tried 
tape, and now we've added Silly Putty. 

1 ley. dow n there! You're bunching up on 
your exit, you girls at the 45-yard line." 

"Thank you. Miss Davis!" 

Davis Hall, named for Gussie Nell, is 
where the Rangcrettes live for their two 
years at Kilgore College, unless they are 
girls from nearby towns who prefer to 
commute from home, and that is rare. 
The college has about 4.(X)() students and 
is state-supported. By charier it is not 
called a junior college, although it is one. 
Kilgore College sponsors a police acad- 
emy and has a nursing school, a large 
music department, the usual engineering 
and liberal arts departments and more 
than 40 clubs and organizations, includ- 
ing the Rangcrettes. 

Girls do not get scholarships for be- 
ing Rangcrettes and only receive credit 
for a one-hour PL. class that in reality 
takes up about 15 hours a week. But if 
one wonders what attracts so many 
sweet, cheerful little dumplings to Kil- 
gore. it is purely the hope of becoming a 
Rangeretie. Tryouts are held on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of a two-week training 
period, and there might be 250 girls com- 
peting for .10 open spots in the line. The 
senior Rangcrettes help choose the new 
ones. 

Then the new ones move into Davis 
Hall and learn the Rangeretie Way. They 
keep up their grades. They lose weight if 
told to. They observe a curfew . They are 


taught not to drink, smoke or chew gum 
in a Rangeretie uniform. Of the 65 girls, 
only 48 (plus the five olliccrs) w ill be on 
the field at one lime, so they compete to 
please Gussic Nell. They have managers, 
just like the football team has managers, 
to carry stuff around and help with the 
wounded (pulled hamstrings and other 
calamities). The live managers are boys. 

"In this job you get to know all kinds 
of girls girls who like to parly, noisy 
girls, quiet girls." says DaleChalin.a tall, 
red-haired sophomore who is the head 
manager. "But you can spot a Rangcr- 
eiie when she walks across the campus. 
She might be pretty homely, but she's 
really ali\e-lookingand thinks she's beau- 
tiful. so she's beautiful. Miss Davis 
know s every thing that goes on w ith them. 
She's a cool lady. As long as their per- 
sonal lives don't get too messed up. she 
slays out of their business." 

The Rangcrettes have performed at 
46 bowl and ail-siar games, including 
24 Colton Bowls and live of the Col- 
lege All-Star games in Chicago, marched 
in three Macy's Thanksgiving Day Pa- 
rades in New York, appeared at count- 
less convent ions, have had a number ded- 
icated to them in the current Ice Ca- 
pades. loured Venezuela, appeared at 
Hisenhower's lirsl inaugural, etc. Their 
expenses are usually paid by the orga- 
nization that invites them, and a "do- 
nation" to the Rangeretie fund is shyly 
suggested. Money in the fund is spent 
on trips. The Rangcrettes arc not tight- 
ly chaperoned on the road, but guards 
are posted on their hotel floors to de- 
flect amorous groupies and dirty old 
men. Gussie Nell is dismayed that any- 
one would even imply that sex has any- 
thing to do with the Rangereiles' ap- 
peal. "Sex is a word I have never used 
with my girls, and I never will," she 
says, adding, "Sure, I tell them that when 
they're out on that field 1 want them to 
forget they're mama's little girls and pro- 
ject.' After the game they're mania's little 
girls again." 

It is cold water on the old Humbert 
Humbert fantasy to wander through Da- 
vis Hall. Without their uniforms and 
cosmetics, the Rangcrettes do indeed 
look like mama's little girls. Not only 
that, they look like the girls mama would 
have liked to have had instead of the 
ones mama got. They arc knitting, chat- 
ting. studying, listening to music, wait- 
ing for boyfriends to call and being so 
wholesome generally that it is hard to 


swallow at first. Where, one wonders, 
are those chorus babes in the cowboy 
hats and short skirls? Surely they aren't 
these kids with curlers in their hair car- 
rying laundry down the hall? These teen- 
agers with bright smiles and chirping 
voices crying out for pizza and milk 
shakes? These are the same prancing, 
glamorized dolls who do high kicks in 
red panties in front of millions? These 
girls could play Julie and Tricia to at 
least a tie when il comes to wholesome. 
"They're the quietest and most religious 
group 1 have ever had," Gussie Nell 
says. One of them won't even dance w ith 
her boy friend. She says that kind of danc- 
ing is wicked. 

I'hal notion is part of the reason (iiis- 
sic Nell invented the Rangereiles. She 
grew up wanting to dance in Larmers- 
ville, Texas, hometown of Audio Mur- 
phy. but if you danced in Larmersvillc 
you got thrown out of the church. Gus- 
sie Nell attended what is now Texas 
Women's University in Denton, with the 
warning that if she did not do well she 
would have to return to Larmersvillc and 
work in a dry-goods store. Then, in 
1939. she was hired at Kilgore College 
by a stern Baptist president who ordered 
her to produce a halftime show that 
would keep the men in their scats instead 
of under the stands taking a nip. Gussie 
Nell had never seen the Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall RiKkcttes, but for her first show 
she produced a fireworks display and a 
drill-and-dance group, and a lot of peo- 
ple saw the second half of the game in 
unaccustomed sobriety. 

"1 think the Rangcrettes right now are 
better than the Rockettes." says Jeanne 
Hale. Kilgore College publicity woman, 
who is herself a former Rockeite and 
Mrs. Texas. "It's remarkable when you 
consider that some girls work as Rock- 
eltes for 15 years, and Miss Davis keeps 
hers for two at the most, and we dance 
with greater precision." 

"By the lime a girl leaves here after 
two years of long bus rides, hard work 
and performances, she's usually got show 
business out of her system," says Ciussie 
Nell. "She's ready to settle down. She's 
dependable, because anybody who's not 
dependable will not be in our line. She 
has good habits. She knows she can be 
courteous and be a lady and still be her- 
self. She has what some people call old- 
fashioned virtues. But she's not worried 
about who she is." 

Saturday morning it was raining again. 
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GUSSie NELL romtnufd 

I lie Rangcreiies were supposed lo posc 
for their ollifial phoioyraphs on llie lawn 
ofu home f rank Llosd U 01:111 designed 
fora Kilgore oilman. I N. C rim. hul the 
session mo\cd into the g\ni. Ai noon 
Ciiissic Nell went to itie Town Mouse 
Cafe, where slie eats e\er> Saturday if 
she IS in town, fiied thisken, eornbiead. 
two vegetables, dessert and an iced tea 
for M.S4. 

■■\Vc called o\er to Tslor, and the lieUl 
IS j list slop." ( iiissie Nell said. "I do want 
the girls lo look good. \\’e'ie all hams, 
you know. It's just that most of us are 
afraid to put on a show by ourselves, but 
with others wc can express the ham in us 
without feeling like we're being siareil at 
individually.'' 

Outside, the temperature had fallen. .\ 
norther was blowing in. ■ Well, the rain 
isgoing.' Ciussie Nell said. “It'll be mud- 
dy and colder. We'\e performed where 
It was so eoUl the girls were crying. Wc 
won't let them wear body stockings be- 
cause they bag at the knees, and we've 
been on the held with the chill factor 16° 
K*low zero. I he girls don't feel the cold 
while they're [serforming. It's while 
they're waiting that it hurts." The Ran- 
gcrctic motto is; Hvauty Km)»s \o Pain. 

I he two Kangereite buses left for Ty- 
ler from in front of Davis Mall at 5:30. 
The girls vsere in uniform, many of them 
with their hair in curlers. They were sing- 
ing. stretching, clapping as the buses 
went down the highway. “These girls 
have tremendous stamina," said IX'ana 
Bolton, a former national tw irling cham- 
pion in high school and onetime boss of 
the Dallas Tex Anns halftime drill group 
before the pro football team moved to 
Kansas City and became the Chiefs. 
“The girls are in much better shape than 
the football players." 

“I've never seen the girls so nervous," 
said Gussie Nell. 

Only 21 of thiscrop of Rangerettcs had 
ever performed on a football held, and 
now It was at Tyler in the mud. As the 
buses pulled into Rose Stadium, the Ran- 
gcrettes began unrolling their hair. F.vcn 
ihccaplain, Vicki Murray, a dance teach- 
er in liossicr City, La. in the summer, 
was anxious, “I hope nobody kicks up 
mud and falls down." she said. 

The girls formed up and marched into 
Rose Stadium. While the Rangerettcs sit 
in rows in a stadium they do several hand- 
dancingand head-turning routines to the 
band music. •■Vnd they dance at their seals 
10 the Kilgore College light song, a lift 


from H c’n' \U Pah /ocfV/a'r, from the 
oKl Broadway musical Hio Piia. 

The Rangerettcs performed first at the 
lialf. Slinging clods of mud from llicir 
IOCS, they did their high kick without a 
slip. The Scriih Me. \l{a)ia mimhor went 
thf smoothly. Ihcy did the traditional 
Rangcrcitc march-out, and the .-Vpache 
iiclles came on. more than UK) of them 
altogether, and dumplings, every one. m 
black-braided while and gold outlils. 

I hey did a cviuple of dance numbers and 
then a high kick, with a 32-girl line, lo 
hiw \l\ Peeauh to /6v»</(/'r</i . .A dance- 
drill critic severely uninformed in the 
Icvimicalities would have lo s.iy that the 
Apache Belles may have had an edge in 
the dilliculty ofwhat they attempted, but 
the Rangerettcs did what they did with 
more rclinemeni and style. The thimbles 
on those scrub boards never missed a 
beat. 

“We alwayv think wc win the halftime, 
and the .Apache Belles always think they 
will," IX'ana Bolton said on the bus lat- 
er. “That way. everybody gcK's home 
happy." I aughing and singing, the girls 
did seem pleased with themselves. 

But Ciussic Nell was less so. After the 
girls had checked into, and in some cases 
out of. Davis Mall. Gussie Nell fell to 
fretting. 

“Wc made three mistakes tonight." 
she said- "Wc don't expect to make three 
mistakes in a year." 

fhe girls who made those mistakes 
would not be in the line the next week. 
That, too, is the Rangcrette Way. 

“I love those girls," said Gussic Nell. 
“They'll forget every ilance step and drill 
routine I teach them, but 1 trust they'll 
never forget the values we have here. 
Many of the modern kids, they think they 
can just lay around and smoke marijua- 
na and do anything they want to any- 
body. but where di.>es it get them' Mis- 
erable. empty, useless, running otT lo one 
fad and then another. My girls may not 
be sopliisticaied, but they know that the 
secret 10 life is to stay busy, be respon- 
sible. be chc'crful- It's contagious. .And 
It pays olT. 

“I guess I ought lo get out of this busi- 
ness pretty soon, but people my age can 
gel dull, rmhusiasm is what keeps a per- 
son going. If you're dull you're not worth 
a thing lo anybody, including yourself. 
I've devoted my whole life lo this." Cius- 
sie Nell said. ".And I know I wasn't 
w rong." 

"Thank you. Miss Davisl" 6 nd 
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FULL NELSON ON FOOTBALL 



As Lindsey Nelson walked ofT National 
Flight 6 from Miami and into New York's 
LaGuardia Airport on a recent Tuesday af- 
ternoon sports broadcasting's most peripa- 
tetic play-by-play announcer finally adnrt- 
ted that he was tired; he had done three major 
football games in three cities during the pre- 
ceding 56 hours. ■‘But I'm not all that tired," 
he said. ‘T'll just go home, build a big fire in 
the fireplace and settle bjick to finish read- 
ing FDR's Last Year." Then he headed off 
toward the parking area to pick up his red 
1974 Datsun. 

When Nelson reached the lot, he couldn’t 
find a red Datsun. but there was his turquoise 
1973 Cadillac. "Forgot what car I drove to 
the airport." he said. "Wail a minute, now 
I remember. I drove the Cadillac here a week 
ago. I'm only a little confused, right'.’" 

During a fooihall year most broadcasters 
consider themselves busy if they work 15 
games. By the time this season ends Nelson 
will have done 45. though the football sched- 
ule was well along before he really got start- 
ed. First he had to finish his l.3ih season as 
the New York Mets' T'V-radio man. a job 
in which he handles about 175 baseball 
games a year. Since early October Nelson 
has announced three football games every 
weekend: Notre Dame games on Saturdays 
for a dclayed-tape lineup of 130 stations, 
Sunday NFL games for CBS and the Mon- 
day night pro game for about 700 stations 


around the world on Mu- 
tual Radio. 

Nelson seems lo go 
from esent to event like a 
squirrel bounding from 
limb to limb, lie main- 
tains that there is no 
strain at all and that he 
loves it, which is astonish- 
ing considering his flight 
patterns. Two weeks ago 
he flew to Knowille to 
pick up his daughter Nan- 
cy at the University of 
Tennessee so that she 
could accompany him to 
Los Angeles. Took her 
to dinner at the Polo 
I .ounge, then to the Cock 
N' Bull and Liiau, and 
then to St. V'incent's Hospital when she had 
an appendicitis attack. Announced the No- 
tre Damc-USC game. Stuffed his pockets 
w ith Dutch chocolate candy bars as a hedge 
against chicken being served on the red-eye 
flight to Atlanta. Got to bed at 6 a.m. Awoke 
at 1 1 to breakfast with Bart Starr, CBS' an- 
alyst for the Falcon-Ram game. Was told 
that one contestant in the Punt. Pass and 
Kick Contest would kick on crutches. Got 
to the booth in Atlanta to find it ankle-deep 
in water. Broadcast the game and then stood 
in the snow while a cabdriver pm his bags 
into the trunk. "You're Howard C'oscll," 
said the cabby. "I know that voice. You arc 
Howard Csvsell.'’ Nelson said nothing. "Tell 
me you are Howard Coscll." the hack per- 
.sisted. "Several cabdrivers have told me that 
I am Howard Cosell," Nelson finally said. 
"1 must say that in every case it cost the driv- 
er a rather large lip.” He flew in to Miami 
at U ;30 p.m. and broadcast the next night's 
game. As smooth and professional as ever, 
his concentration was so intense that he nev- 
er noticed the six occasions when people 
canve into the booth to say hello. 

This year Nelson will do the two NFL 
playoffs and the Cotton Bowl and Sun Bowl. 
They merely add to his list of more than 100 
postseason broadcasts in the last 2S years. 
"I did the Poinsettia Bowl," he says. "Not 
loo many people have done that. It was in 
1952 at Balboa Stadium in Sun Diego, be- 


tween Bolling Field and the Sun Diego Naval 
Training Center. Coasl-to-coast on NBC. It 
rained and nobody showed up. NBC got the 
Sliure Patrol to go into burs and pick sailors 
up and bring them to the game. They got 
about 300 and sat them in one section. When 
we had to show a crowd shot, we put the cam- 
eras on the 300. The SPs were guarding them 
so they couldn't get away." 

The reasons why Nelson persists in his 
frantic schedule do not include needing the 
money. As the voice of the Mets he earns 
more than 5100,000, and his Notre Dame 
connection is one of the more prestigious in 
football- "If I have load.s of time to sit 
around, I start to go crazy." Nelson says. 
"If I stay anywhere for 10 days without 
work, I start walking around a rtxim saying 
to myself, ‘Where's the action?' People talk 
about Timbuktu and laugh. I ve been there. 
I wanted to see it. I went to Moscow one win- 
ter and people wondered why anyone would 
do such a thing. 1 wanted to go like Napo- 
leon. 1 always want to sec what's on the other 
side of the hill.” 

Nelscm's trademark is a collection of 
sports jackets that run from garish to hid- 
eous. Hcowns 2.10 of them. "When the Mets 
went to color TV, I went to a clothing store 
and said, ‘Let me look at all the coats you 
were unable to sell this year,' "he says. "The 
man brought them out. A lot of them. I 
looked them over and said. ‘Yeah. Yeah. I'll 
take them all.' When 1 would leave honte lo 
go to the park, my family would stand in 
the hall aghast. In Hong Kong I saw some 
material I liked and asked the tailor to make 
me up some jackets. How was I to know that 
1 had picked drapery cloth? I had some made 
out of silk that was so thin that the man sent 
them lo me in a manila envelope. More peo- 
ple know my sports coats than know me.” 

Not really. He has probably broadcast 
more major events than any man talking into 
a mike today. "People ask me what I have 
in mind for the future," he says, “i’ll keep 
doing what I'm doing. I worked for Tom 
Gallery at NBC. Got 57,500 as his No. 1 as- 
sistant. I've been a gopher. Go for this, go 
for that. This is what 1 want to do. I want to 
broadcast baseball and football. That'^all. 
I'll do almost anything to do it. Anything 
but eat chicken." cmo 
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We think 

you should know that 
life insurance companies 
don’t charge the same for 
the same coverage. 


Fact is. all life insurance 
companies don't charge the 
same for the same policy. 
Some charge up to thousands 
of dollars more over a lifetime. 

You may think you 
know what your cost is. 
because you know what you're 
paying. But premiums usually 
don't reflect the true cost. 
They should be adjusted 
for dividends, anticipated 


cash values and other 
considerations before you 
can really compare costs. 

And equally important 
as cost can be the kind of 
company you do business with 
and the advice and service 
your agent can give you. 

So be a smart buyer and 
send forihe impartially written 
booklet. “How to Select the 
Right Life Insurance 
Company.” It doesn't give you 


prices— ours or anyone else's— 
but it will provide unbia.sed 
lips on how to compare 
companies— and their costs— 
before you buy. And we 
promise no one will call 
unle.ss you ask. 

Send for it. 

Because we w ant you 
to select the right life insurance 
company. Kven if you don't 
select IIS. 


r 



Thtf Bankers 1-ifc. ConMimcr .Services 
Des Moines. Io«a 50307 

Please mail me. wiihoiil obligaiion. a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right 1 ife Insurance Company.” 


THE BANKERS LIFE r> ' 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OES MOiNES lOWA SOJ: ' . 


viduil and {roup >ifc. he^'lh jnd disabiliU pro(rdms Pension and pront 
in{ investment plans A subsidiary. BIC Equity Services Caporation, of 
mutual funds and variable annurlies throu|>b refisltred represenlalires 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL/Car/y Kirkpatrick 


ties the Lee 
that no 
one knows 

Big timber in Oregon, Ron has shot 
himself into obscurity on the road 


I f Ron l.cc. ihc bc^i college baskeiNjll 
pla>er you never heard of. coniinues 
to render hiniscif unio obscurity . we may 
have to call in the Argentine l irccracker 
logel himsomealtcntion. Ksen then. l ee 
undoubtedly would pass her to a team- 
mate. 

The tricks the young man has em- 
ployed in what appears to be an on- 
going search for anonymity include get- 



LEE MAKES STEALS AND TAKES CHARGES 


ting born into an athletic family with 
three older basketball-playing brothers, 
growing up in the luKkey ghettos of sub- 
urban Boston, going to college in the fur- 
trapping wilds of Oregon, refusing to 
shoot on balance, to go to his right or to 
score ntiiny points, and. linally. shooting 
so miserably every time he ventures out- 
side the West that l-iasterners have a vi- 
sion of a l.ee named Pinky, not Ron. 

I wo years ago when he was second in 
the Pacilic Eight in scoring and was the 
first freshman to tx' named all-confer- 
ence. l.ee played at Providence and found 
nothing would fall for him. In the Ken- 
tucky Invitational, he also looked shaky 
as Oregon was routed, l.ast season, when 
he led his league in scoring and played a 
large part in t)regon‘s upset of L;C'I-A, 
the only time l.ee left the West was to 
play in the Jayhawk Classic. ()ncc more 
he performed poorly. 

It almost happened again last week in 
Pittsburgh when the Ducks, gcntlemen- 
scholars whom UCLA’s John Wooden 
has labeled "wrestlers" and others have 
called "The Kamika/e Kids" in tribute 
to their frenetic style, came rumbling into 
the Steel Bowl. Though it was heavily fa- 
vored. Oregon barely avoided drow ning 
in the mucky confluence of the Monon- 
gahela and .MIegheny rivers. 

Duck Coach l>ick Harter favors tough, 
coming-at-you defense featuring various 
forms of the slam, the knock, the swoop 
and the dive. l.ee. w ho is of like attitude 
and has a 6' 4". 195-pound body to em- 
phasise his point, leads the team in welts, 
bruises and fren/y. Harter claims l.ee is 
second in ability only to David Thomp- 
son among current college players. "He 
has had ‘Celtic’ stamped on his forehead 
since birth," the coach says. 

Oregon's style did not account for 
1-ce‘smissing l6of2l shots against Penn 
Slate on Friday as the Ducks won 76-40, 
but it did help him make eight steals and 
totally disrupt Slate’s attack. The game 
also was perfect proof of what West 
Coast observers have maintained all 
along: even when Lee does not score, he 
invariably hurts the opposition. 

Harter called the performance "Ron’s 
worst ever." but nobody was fooled. 
Penn Slate’s John Bach said. "Lee’s what 
wc call a CYO player. He dives and de- 
flects and grovels for loose halls. He 
doesn’t play like a pampered All-Amer- 
ica, but he’s legit." Others echoed the 


praise. ".\ star who goc'. to the floor like 
that is a real star." said t>iiquesne A>- 
sislani Coach Jim Sims. 

The Iron Dukes themselves came olT 
the floor from last season’s 12-12 record 
and stunned bitter riv.d Pittsburgh IIX) 
94 to reach Ihc final against Oregon. New 
Coach John Cinicola has junked Du- 
quesne’s old deliberate olTense and 
turned his smallish crew into a /csty. 
scrambling outfit that depends on beat- 
ing the opposition down the court. De- 
spite being oiitreboutuled 62 ^9 aiul re- 
peatedly burned by Pitt's marvelous 
freshmen. Larry Harris and Mel Bennett, 
the young Dukes stuck to their plan. 
Lhey kept c«'ming and coming, built a 
lead, lost it and then came on again. They 
simply wore the Panthers into the floor. 

l>iiqucsne received 24 points from Ro- 
land Jones and leadership from Ciuards 
Norm Nivon and Oscar Jackson, After 
the emotional victory. Nixon. 6' 2" and 
about 20 piHinds lighter than Lee. pon- 
dered Oreg«>n and its star. "I he man 
doesn’t look like he can shoot." Nixon 
said. "He’s got muscles, but I'm no 
weakling myself." 

On Saturday. Nixon gave Lee all he 
wanted as Duquesne scored nine baskets 
off its fast break in the first half and led 
at the intermission 3S- .12. Again Lee was 
terribly cold with his ugly, off-balance. 
look-Ma-l’m-throw in’-il-up-thcre shots. 
Nevertheless. Center Cicrald Willett 
seemed to get a rebound every lime Lee 
missed and kept the Ducks in the game. 

Then, during a two-minute span early 
in the second half, Lee came through with 
a scries of plays that brought Oregon 
fromu50 4Xdcficit to the5S SOleadthat 
set up the victory. Biceps rippling, he hit 
an IX-footerand followed a Willett bas- 
ket with a wondrous tip-in. When For- 
ward Sill Jackson made a short Jumper, 
ii was 56-50 Oregon, but here came Nix- 
on dashing toward the midline to start 
another Duquesne fast break. Suddenly 
Lee was in the way. bkKking Nixon's 
path and taking a brutal charge. It was 
Oregon’s ball. On the inbounds play. 
Jackson passed to Lee cutting across the 
foul line, in one motion, he received the 
ball in midair, pumped and lofted in an- 
other basket to give the Ducks an eight- 
point margin. W ith Lee later controlling 
a semi-delay offense to protect Oregon’s 
lead, his team won the game and the 
championship 90 X2. 
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Dashing good looks and smoolh, smooth writing. 

The Parker 75 Flighter soft lip pen in contemporary brushed stainless steel. $12.50. 


This precious 
Parker 75 soft tip 
gift pen is wrapped 
in solid sterling silver. 
Replaceable refills 
in four colors. 

$25. 


The Parker 75 
Imperial soft tip pen 
is sheathed in rich 
22K gold electroplate. 
Monogrammed 
and gift boxed 
free. $20. 



Vermeil, a princely metal, makes a royal Parker. The Parker 75 soft tip pen 
in 22K gold electroplate on sterling silver. $55. 



Outlandish, outrageous, outstanding! The big and beautiful Big Red soft tip pen. $2.98. 


t PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 


Share America’s 



When you re l)uymg a giit at 
Christmas time, you want it to Ik* 
ijht. 

sometimes, that’s not so easy. 
Like when you’re tryins to find just 
the ri^ht taste in whiskey. 

So here’s a little rule to help you 

you’re choosing a whiskey 
as a gift, remember which whiskey 
more pt.*ople ch<M)se for themselves. 

Sea^^ram’s 7 Crown. 

More pt*ople jfive it. receive it, 
and just plain enjoy it than any other 
brand. 

It has a friendly way of mixing 
that’s always welcome this 
friendly time of year. 

Which is why Seagrams 
7 Crown is America’s 
favorite holiday spirit. 


nixing 

? 


Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America's favorite. 


CO.kTC SVOICiNKHl’IKEi' l8UNOS6nOOF 


KAtfTifuut .AJifo *1 NO ortACOSi. 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL tMilnuetl 


Dc5piJemis,sing 17of25.shoJs. I.ec had 
had his moments. "When Pm frozen. I’m 
really frozen. “ he said. Bui he also had 
helped ice Duquesne with seven re- 
bounds. seven assists and two blocks of 
fast-break layups ihat came on leaps high 
over the rim. It was a versatile perfor- 
mance worthy of a player who has final- 
ly matured from being "Russell l.ec's 
brother" into one who is known in Bos- 
ton as "the black John Havlicek." 

Two years ago Lee seemed to be swap- 
ping one basketball wasteland for anoth- 
er when he decided to switch coasts. 
Though Oregon's "Tall l-irs" won the 
first NCAA championship in 1 939, most 
of the state's athletic accomplishments 
have come in boating, running the 1 5 mil- 
lion meters and things like that. Still, any- 
place was an improvement over Boston. 
Until the late 1960s, high school basket- 
ball there was, according to The Boston 
C/ofte's i^eter Gammons, "white, subur- 
ban and horrible." 

The four sons of Gene Lee. a motor- 
cycle cop and occasional local legend, 
helped change that. Now 46, Lee is con- 
sidered the "Wild Bill Hickok of the Bos- 
ton police" with his jazzy silver-rimmed 
shades and collections of motorcycles 
(including a purple Harley with stereo 
headset), girl friends and athletic 
achievements. A compact 5'9", Lee 
maintains a 30-inch waistline, pilches 
softball in four leagues, bowls in three, 
returns punts fora semipro football team 
and serves as hatchetman in basketball 
pickup games. 

Lee rai.sed hi.s son.s alone, and until 
Ron came along, Russell, a 6' 5' forward 
at Marshall who recently was waived by 
New Orleans of the NBA, was the fam- 
ily jewel. The first three boys all went to 
city high schools, but Ron got into the 
Meico busing program and attended 
school in wealthy Lexington. There he 
came under the guidance of a tine defen- 
sive coach, Kollie Massimino, now the 
head man at Villanova. 

In addition to defense, Lee picked up 
stime of his intense desire for w inning at 
Lexington. .Masstmino remembers him 
playing lO-poini games with the coach’s 
ninc-ycar-old son on a short basket. Lee 
would spot the boy eight or nine points, 
then he would start jamming the ball like 
Abdul-Jabbar and come from behind to 
win every game. "I'd slap the kid upside 
the head if 1 had to to win," Lee says, 
laughing. 

A natural athlete, Lee played one year 


of soccer a.s a lark and was named league 
MVP. He took a brief interest in the jav- 
elin and set a New England record that 
still stands. In basketball he led Lexing- 
ton to two state championships. 

"I never wanted to stay home. I didn’t 
want to be dependent on anybody but 
me." Lee says. So it was that Harter, with 
his Eastern background at Penn, his 
Eastern staff and an Eastern style down 
to his shoelaces, moved in. Oregon was 
one of the few schools Lee visited out- 
side New England. On the morning after 
his arrival, he looked out the window, 
saw the sun and the mountains, and went 
for a ride in a I’ipcr Cub. He was hooked. 
"Ronnie is a doer, and there's a lot to 
do in Oregon,” says Harter. 

With a metabolism in danger of run- 
ning amok, Lee maintains a hyperactive 
pace. He requires only about three hours’ 
sleep. He is up at 4 a.m. to study, play 
cards, take a walk or go bowling at the 
all-night Emerald Valley I.anes in Eu- 
gene. His endurance as a television view- 
er-cartoons, old movies. Phyllis Dillcr, 
anything - is remarkable. He is reputed 
to engage in five-hour gym rat games pri- 
or to regular team practices. As honor- 
ary chairman of the local March of 
Dimes Walkaihon, he once ran 20 miles 
and then hustled off to a softball dou- 
bleheadcr. Lee is constantly moving, pac- 
ing and snapping his fingers, even in se- 
rious conversation. As an infant, he fell 
from the top of a trash can while watch- 
ing a parade and sheared off one of his 
eyebrows. It is the last time anybody can 
remember him being injured. 

The evening before he faced UCLA 
for the first time as a freshman, Lee 
btiwled with his father, who had flown 
out for the week, and the two made a 
marathon night of it that Harter still 
remembers with trepidation. The next 
day. follow ing u couple of hours’ sleep, 
I ce drove the lane and was jammed by 
Bill Walton, After that he drove four 
more limes, each foray a success, and 
finished with 31 points. He is not easily 
discouraged. 

Lee’s two varsity seasons have been 
carbon copies in w hich he has averaged 
just under 19 points, passed for spec- 
tacular assists, rebounded well and 
played absolutely savage defense as Or- 
egon has risen to third place in the Pa- 
cific Eight. I.ee and Indiana's Quinn 
Buckner, both members of the U.S. team 
that loured against the Russians last fall, 
are two of the very few specimens who 


can stand in there taking a rampaging 
enemy charge and wind up hurting the 
other fellow . 

In clutch moments Lee can also score, 
as he demonstrated in Pittsburgh. He had 
key baskets to win three overtime games 
in his freshman season. Last year his 26 
points brought Oregon from 10 down to 
victory over Washington. Agiiinst Stan- 
ford he lost the ball in the dying seconds, 
got it right back and hit a 30-footcr with 
hands in his face at the buzzer for a one- 
point win. 

Because of heroics like that. Lee is 
adored in Eugene. "He’s the Pied Pip- 
er." says Harter. " I hc kids love him. He 
disrupts my camp to play hide-and-seek 
with the younger ones. He auctions off 
his sneakers for charity." 

After his 1 3-for-46 shooting exhibition 
in Pittsburgh, the bids for his sneakers 
may go down. But for the Pacific Eight 
season, the price on Lee’s head remains 
high. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEtSKOPF 


\A/nQT use and UC LA both won 
VVLO I impressively. The Trojans 
crunched Oklahoma Slate 107-88 and Utah 
102 82. Against the Cowboys, ihcy set a 
school record with 70''; shooting and re- 
ceived 26 points from Guard Gus Williams. 
The next night USC had early difficulty con- 
trolling Utah's run-and-gun offense, but with 
John Lambert pulling in 29 ptfints and Wi'- 
Hums adding 20, most of them on double- 
pump midair layups, the Trojans pulled 
away. UCLA defeated Loyola of Chicago 
84 67. making up for 39' shooting by cash- 
ing in on 22 of 28 free throws. Ralph DroU 
linger, who had 18 points against the Ram- 
blers, was scoreless the following evening 
against Oklahoma State. Rut the Bruins im- 
proved on use's 19-point margin by drub- 
bing the Cowboys 82-51. Forward Marques 
Johnson, who has made a record recovery 
from htt|va[iiis that hrrspituli/ed him in No- 
vember, picked up 13 points in 14 minutes. 

California looked as if it might be anoth- 
er West Coast power after upsetting .Seattle 
73-71 and Purdue 76 73. But then Cal was 
upended by Stetson 59 43. Restraining his 
anger over the referees’ calls 1 30 fouls against 
Purdue. 13 against C al), Purdue Coach Fred 
Schaus said after his Boilermakers lost, "Not 
many major-college teams lose to an oppi>- 
neni scoring nine fewer field goals." 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


VVilh hs pressure defense forcing 54 lurn- 
overs, Ari/onii State U)ok the Sun Dc\ il Clas- 
sic on its home floor by defeating Montana 
93 W>andNcbraskit83 62. barlicr, State had 
won a 103 67 lunciip against Whittier. *.r- 
i/ona worked over UC-Da\is 84 58 and San 
Diego Slate 81 79. 


PA QT Da\id Thomps<>n ascended to 
lHO I new highs. Using his leaping 
ability for numerous “Alley-Oop" baskets, 
he dropped in 123 points in North Carolina 
Stales ictories over UNC-.Ashesillell II 68), 
KulfaloStalet 144 88>and Virginia 1 101 -‘'2). 
Thompson had 42 points in the first giimc. 
set a record for an Atlantic Coast Center- 
ence player with 57 in the next as he made 
27 of .17 shots, and concluded with 24. 

Wake Forest showed plenty of life as it 
led Mary land 45 18 in the first half of an 
.ACC game, but the second half was a wake 
for the Deacons as the Terps rolled up 61 
points and won 99 78. The main dilTercncc 
between (he halves was that Wake Forest’s 
quarterbacking Guard Skip Brown was un- 
able to play the second because of ait intes- 
tinal disorder. Maryland also had trouble 


with UU. wasting all but three of a 2l-poini 
advantage before surging to a 99-84 win. 

Trailing BucWncll 9 8 midway through the 
first half, South Carolina Coach Frank Mc- 
Guire sent in freshman Guard Jack Gilloon 
to see if his ballhandling wizardry coul J un- 
track iheGamccsxiks. It did. Within five min- 
utes they were in front .^0 II and well on 
their way to an 88-7a itiuniph. 

-An elTcclive zone defense and 20 points 
by Ron Uaiglcr curried Penn past Navy 
65-54. George Biicci’s29 points helped Man- 
hattan put down Fairfield 86- 74. Boston 
College toyed with LcMoyne 113 66 but had 
to hulf to stop Harvard 70 66. North Car- 
olina whipped Fast Tennessee State 91-71. 

1. N.C. STATE (4-0) 2. PENN 0-0) 


MIDWEST r i 


r losing to Louis- 
vjl 87, Houston 
Loach Guy Lewis labeled the Cardinals the 
best team ever to appear at Hofhcinz Pavil- 
ion. Then, following u 96 87 loss to North 
Carolina, he said. “I think North Carolina 
is better than Louisville. North Carolina 
discs everything well - run, play defense, 
pass. And they shoot pretty well, too." To 
be precise, the Tarheels shot 61.2',', with 


Milch Kupchak sinking 11 of 19 and scor- 
ing II points. In the opener against the Car- 
dinals. the Cougars twice led by eight points 
and barely missed lying the score at 89 when 
a shot bounced over the rim with three sec- 
onds left. Wesley Cox led Louisville with 21 
points and 16 rchivunds, hut Houston kept 
things close by blocking an astonishing to- 
tal of 15 shots. 

Oklahoma handled South Carolina with 
remarkable case, shooting 59';, outre- 
hounding the Gamecocks 31 24 and running 
up a l7-poir>i lead cn route to a 90-84 upset. 
Alvan Adams popped in 20 points for the 
Sooners. and when he sat down with four 
fouls. Rick McNeil stepped in for him and 
hit four quick baskets. 

.At home against Indiana, Kansas took the 
.shooting .skirmish 55' , 10 42', and the bat- 
tle of the boards 41 to 17, but the Hoosiers 
won the war 74 70 in overtime. Indiana did 
it with a sturdy man-lo-man defense that pro- 
voked 25 turnovers (the visitors committed 
only nine) and thwarted a new Jay hawk pow- 
er olfcnse designed to score from inside. 
Hoosier Quinn Buckner was 0 for 8 from 
the field, but Forward Scott May made up 
for his inaccuracies. He put in the Hoosiers’ 
first nine points in overtime and finished with 




29. Sandwiched around that loss were two 
Kansas wins, 85-50 over Augusiana IS. 
Dak.) and 89-54 over Iowa. Earlier the 
Hawkeyes, surprised Drake 8<v-81.with new 
Coach l.ule Olson using only iwo leftovers 
from last season's 8- 1 ft squad. 

Another team jolted by an upset was Tex- 
as. mauled by little Centenary 9ft- 71 . Creigh- 
ton's T 1' Mike Heck. 20. died in his sleep, 
apparently from a cardiac disorder. Wearing 
armbands, bearing Heck's number, the Blue- 
Jays lost the final of their Creighton Cage 
Classic to Tcxas-EI Paso 69-63. Alabama la- 
bored past Oklahoma Slate 74 67. 

1. LOUISVILLE (2-m 2. KANSAS 0-1) 

M I n F A QT (Imperial) Gallon 
IVI 1 U LnO I displayed a magnum of 
talent as Louisville, down 36-33 at halftime, 
overcame Dayton 76-65. Coming off the 
bench to play 19 minutes, the 6' 10', 225- 
pound freshman center had 12 points and 
1 1 rebounds. Junior Rridgcmun added 16 
points and Allen Murphy 15. 

The highlight —or the low point?— of I ndi- 
ana's 98-74 conquest of Kentucky was not 
the 26 points and 1 2 rebounds by Kent Ben- 
son or 25 points by Scott May. What set off 


the fans in Bloomington were the antics of 
Hoosier Coach Bobby Knight, who became 
embroiled with Wildcat Coach Joe Hall and 
tapped him on the head as they argued. 

Ron Norwood did it all and then some as 
DePaul struggled past St. Mary's (Calif.) 
77-70. He started at guard, finished at for- 
ward, scored 23 points, had nine assists and 
grabbed six rebounds. Norwood was at his 
best in the second half, getting 19 points and 
five steals, and putting the clamps on the 
Gaels' Ralph Walker. There were eight min- 
utes 54 seconds left in the game and DcPaiil 
trailed 58 50 when Norwood was assigned 
to cover Walker, who already hud 20 points. 
From then on. Walker scored Just six more. 

Marquette played St. John's (Minn.) and 
St. Mary's (Calif.) and beat (he devil out of 
both. The Warriors doubled the Johnnies' 
scoring (92-46) and tw>k the Gaels 93-66. 
Bo Ellis had a total of 35 points. Lloyd Wal- 
ton 34 and freshman Butch Lee 27. Still, 
Warrior Coach A1 McGuire frclicd and 
fumed. Of the opener he said. "Everybody 
knew wc could win but me. It's like going 
into a guy's house and he says his big dog 
won't bile. Well, he may know it. and the 
dog may know it, but I don't know it.” 

Detroit was supposed to have a laugher 


against Wisconsin-Parksidc, but the Titans 
almost ended up in tears before winning 
66-59. They blew a 12-point lead and might 
have lost had freshman John Long not come 
off the bench to get 14 points. Detroit then 
blasted Hillsdale 116 85 as Long had 21 
points in 15 minutes. Titan Coach Dick Vi- 
tale. who made 77 substitutions in those 
games, once substituted for u sub who had 
not yet entered the game. 

"We missed the band," cracked Florida 
State Coach Hugh Durham after squeaking 
past Illinois State 72-70. Although the pep 
band could not attend the first game, it was 
there for the next one, a 90 63 wait/ over 
Marshall. That caused Durham to say. "The 
band l(H)k the challenge." It also helped that 
Larry Warren, u 21-poinl scorer against Il- 
linois Stale. went 16 for 22 and had 33 points. 

It was a rough week for Florida. The Ga- 
tors lost 86-85 to Virginia Tech in the cU>s- 
ing seconds, then emerged from a 55-foiil 
tussle against UNC-Charloitc with an 89-78 
win and five split lips. 

Purdue beat Ball Slate 104 77, Memphis 
Stale downed Wisconsin-Green Bay 75-67 
and Alabama slopped East Carolina 99-86. 

1. INDIANA (3-0) 2. ALABAMA <2-0) 
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PRO FOOTBALL/i/oe Marshall 


I t is fourth and four and the team in pur- 
ple lines up to punt. Presumably to 
punt. The ciuartcrbaek stands directly be- 
hind llic center, legs spread so that the 
snap can go betvseen them to the kicker. 
Not this lime. Ra//lc daz/lc. The quar- 
terback takes the snap and throws a 
swing pass to the man who has been sta- 
tioned Isohind him to block for the punt- 
er. The play goes for 21 yards and a lirsl 
down. 

High school? No. the National Foot- 
ball League. Tlic staid Minnesota Vi- 
kings, in fact. And if that sets you on 
your heels, what do you think of Min- 
nesota's very own Mr. KeliaWo. ITcd 
Cox. having missed six extra points this 
season? Or NLL teams making ,17' , few- 
er licid goals, Pittsburgh's Jtre Ciilliam 
throwing 50 passes in a game that lasted 
live quarters, and New F.ngland and St. 
Louis, led by players 5'5'' and 5'9' re- 
spectively, smiling the Cioliaths of their 
divisions? 1 or a while, at least. 

W hat's going on? The nine rule chang- 
es passed by the N1 I. owners last April 
to make their product more exciting have 
altered the game. An analysis of statis- 
tics for all but the last two weeks of the 
regular season reveals that in 1974. in de- 
fiance of the hoariest coaching cliche 
offense Was more important in winning 
football games than defense. 

This conclusion was reached by stat- 
istician Hud Cioodc 'SI. Jan. 14) and the 
C'alComp computer, (ioodc's computer 
analysis shows that for the first time in 
the last six years the number of points a 
team scores bears a greater relationship 
to its won-lost percentage than the points 
it allows. By extension, a strong offen- 
sive team should beat a strong defensive 
team. 

Su|x:rlicially, it is hard to see how the 
otfcnsc has beneliled. The dramatic drop 
in the number of held goals, brought 
about by moving the posts to the back 
of the end /one and returning missed 
kicks to the line of scrimmage, has low- 
ered scoring by X' , . Miami, once a lead- 
er in held goals, was tied for last after 12 
games. The rule prohibiting a wide re- 
ceiver from making a crack-back block 
below the waist has tended to hamper 
teams that rely on end sweeps, l uriher- 
morc, the increase in cohin-corner punts 
has frequently given receiving teams 
dreadful held position, l.ess than 10' , of 
drives that start inside the offensive 


The offense 
is now 
in command 

With 86% of the regular season 
over, Bud Goode's computer shows 
what the changes did to the game 


team's 10-yard line lead to scores. 

Nonetlieless, the rule changes ho\c 
helped the offense, f or openers, moving 
the kickoff back to the .15-yard lino has 
led to a higher percentage of returns and 
better held position. In addition, there is 
greater potential for the big play. TIte 
long pass has always been an integral part 
of winning, and this year its role has been 
even more important. The best measiirc- 
mcni of a team's bombing capability is 
average yards per pass attempt. Signif- 
icantly, Si. l.ouis, the surprise team of 
the NI C, has shown an IT , improve- 
ment in this, largely traceable to 5'9" 
Mcl (iray, who is averaging more than 
20 yards a catch. The worst two teams 
in the category. Baltimore and Atlanta, 
have tired coaches, but Oakland. Min- 
nesota and Los Angeles, which clinched 
their div ision titles early, arc among the 
leaders, as are St. Louis. Cincinnati, New 
England, Miami and Oenver. 

Could the increase in average yards per 
pass attempt have resulted frt>m the new 
rules that pi\>hibit defenders from cul- 
ling a receiver down at the line of scrim- 
mage (axing) or bumping him more than 
once after he has gone three yards be- 
yond the tine of scrimmage? Miami 
Coach Don Shula thinks so. His lyol- 
phins have dropped from first in pass 
defense in 197.1 to 15th in 1974. which 
goes a long way toward explaining their 
slow start. "The rule that prohibits cut- 
ting or aving a receiver has really opened 
up the passing game," says Sliula, •‘We 
were successful last year doing that to re- 
ceivers and when you can't do it, it al- 
lows them to come down through your 


secondary a lot freer than before." 

One of the receivers the Dolphins ha- 
rassed successfully last season was Cin- 
cinnati's Isaac Curtis. In fact, the new 
restrictions on pass defenders have been 
called the Isaac Curtis rules. This year, 
through 12 games. Curtis caught only 29 
passes, but 10 were for touchdowns. Oth- 
er speedsters w ho have benctited from the 
change are Oakland’s Cliff Branch, who 
leads the AFC in receptions. Dallas' 
Drew IVarson, who leads the Nf C. and 
Miami's sensational rookie. Nat Moore. 
W'hat's more, the significance of the 
touchdown pass has risen. All five of the 
teams that had qualified for the playoffs 
by the 12th weekend ranked in the top 
half of the league in scoring passes. 

The punt return also presents a belter 
opportunity for a big play now that only 
tw o defenders can head dow nfield before 
the ball is kicked. The overall rcUiin av- 
erage is up 20' , . and the number of 
touchdowns on runbacks. always a spec- 
tacular sight, has more than doubled, 
lust year Cioodc 's computer indicated 
that there was virtually no correlation be- 
tween a team's punt-return average and 
its won-lost record. Notably, San Di- 
ego, with the second worst won-losl mark 
in the Nf 1.. had the best punt return av- 
erage, while .Minnesota, which made it 
to the Super Bi'w 1, ranked 25lh. This sea- 
son, however, the length of the return 
docs bear a relationship to winning. Sur- 
prising New fingland, with 5'5" Mack 
Herron averaging better than 15 yards 
per return, topped the NFi in this eat-- 
egory. Lowly Chicago was last. Terry 
Metcalf. St. Louis* 5' 10" scatback. 
ranked fourth in the NfT in punt returns 
and led in kickoff runbacks. 

On ihc surface, even though overall 
scoring is down, offensive explosiveness 
is the name of the game in 1974. Some 
coaches do not appiovc. "I think we 
should go back to the vvay things were." 
say s the Redskins' conservative xJeorge 
.Allen, '‘rd even like to put the hash 
marks back wlicre they were. That was a 
bad change, loo." 

‘■'» ou have to change coaches' philos- 
ophies as well as rules," points out Con- 
rad Dohler. a St. Louis guard. "Our 
coach. Don Coryell, believes in moving 
the football, but most coaches arc con- 
servatives. But if we keep winning, you'll 
scea shift toward offensive football. Suc- 
cess breeds imiialors." END 
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I Fox fits women to a T. 

X Its soft, smart Inside holds flve- 
/ comtorto bl y. Vet its outside Is trtm enough 
I so it handles nimbly. She'll love the size 
' of Its appetite, too: 25 miles per gallon.* 
And the best part Is. our Fox costs 
less than most minks. 
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Into the fast company at the hustlers' tournament came Buddy Hall 
from Shreveport and soon the question was, would he ever lose? 

Coolest hand with a cue 


B y the electric green table with nar- 
row pixkcts under a cone of light 
stands Hippie Jimmy, James Reid of De- 
troit. in his early 20s and one of the best 
nine-ball men of his lime. Like the table, 
Jimmy is dressed m green, but a darker 
shade, close to olive. 1 Ic has on tight knit 
flares and a matching green T shirt with 
beige embroidery at the neck. On the ta- 
ble sit the 15 garish balls that absorb a 
pool hustler's skill and maybe his 
dreams, racked into their triangle, ready 
to be broken. Hippie Jimmy holds in his 
hand a 57-inch. 20-ounce pool cue with 
steel joint, ivory inlays and gray silk- 
wrapped butt, every inch of it handmade 
by Bill Stroud of Joss Cues West in the 
clean air of Aspen. Colo., a million miles 
from this big poolroom in Dayton. Ohio. 

It is between matches here in the third 
week of the Tournament of Champions, 
usually culled the hustlers' tournament 
because the matches do not include 
straight pool, the game of such suil-and- 
tic respectables as Willie Mosconi and 
Joe Balsis. Instead they are divided 
among the three biggest gamblers' 
games; one-pocket, bank pool and nine- 
ball. 

Jimmy begins banking balls. In the 
game of bank you must drive a colored 
ball to a rail and then into a pi>ckel w iih- 
out kissing another hall in tirdcr to score 
a point. The first to score 23 balls out of 
three rucks wins a match. More than 
three weeks of nightly matches here at 
Forest Park Billiards in l>aylon. and if 
you win them all you arc declared Bunk 
Pool Champion of the World, or Onc- 
PiK-ket Champion or Nine-Ball Cham- 
pion. Bank pool is Jimmy's weakest 
game, and he misses his lirst shot, but 
then he banks three in a row. misses again 
and runs four. Someone in the stands be- 
gins to applaud. 

The six rows of bleachers are beginning 
to fill, mostly with ordinary-looking peo- 
ple. There arc 62 professionals here who 
have paid up to S325 to play for S30.00() 
in prize money, and you might spot some 
of the hustlers by their sharp, mod 
clothes, men like Jim Rempe, or ilie cous- 
ins Pete and Jimmy Fusco of Philadel- 
phia, or Bugs Rucker, or Ronnie .Allen, 
the younger generation. But you could be 
fooled by some drably dressed middle- 
aged men like Boston Shorty, or Jersey 
Red, or l.uther (W impyl Lassiter, or that 
country maniac of gamblers. Cornbread 
Red, all of whom look like .M iddle Amer- 


ica but handle u cue stick us though it 
were the wand of Glinda the Good of Oz. 

The main thing is. it would be unwise 
to play pool of whatever kind for money 
with anybody in this room. There arc 
sonic serious people here. 

Jay Helfcrt, Toupee Jay, comes in. 
small, agile and bald. The toupee is what 
he wears the st’voml time he plays for 
money in a town on the road. He and 
Jimmy nod at each other. Joe Burns, who 
owns the poolroom, turns on the lights 
over the two other ne\s tables in the tour- 
nament room. Three matches will go on 
simultaneously, featuring each of the 
games. On the first table Ray Martin, 
winner of the 1974 World Invitational in 
straight pool, will be playing nine-ball 
against Kenny (The Iruckerl McCoy, 
Martin, who looks like a Country-and- 
NN cstern singer with his glossy black hair 
and blazing loud shirt, says, ‘'fTceze that 
rack light, please. 1 break 'em like a girl, 
but I want 'em froze." Hippie Jimmy and 
Toupee Jay are lagging for their bank- 
pool game on the middle table, and on 
table three Luther Lassiter, looking like 
a tit, middle-aged golfer in his powder 
blue cardigan, is chalking up to plav 
against Jimmy f usco at one-pockcl. 

Joe Burns takes a microphone. "La- 
dies and gentlemen, on the lirst table we 
have two of the finest young players in 


the game. In the red and black shirt is 
Mr. Raymond .Martin. . . . " tvervbody 
is called "Mister," everything is roriiial. 
but later, after the games Ix'gin. a voice 
on i)ic P.A. system savs, "Pittsburgh 
John, telephone." and nobtidy laugh-i. 
The name evokes all those towns where 
the factory hands or the mine workers 
gather at Johnnie's BillianK or the I ight 
Bull Pool Room and Cafe for intense 
games of nine-bull for a dollar on the live 
and two on the nine. The towns where 
men like these skilled athletes, line 
players of one of the most exacting games 
in the world must go and hope to win 
enough money to pa> the bill at the mo- 
tel. Maligned in (iction and folklore, the 
modern huNller is seldom a "pool shark." 
pretending ignorance of the game until 
the big money is down. He comes on as 
a good player, even as a iirofessional. and 
depends upon the fact that not every bod> 
realizes just how good a professional is. 
Men like Ronnie .Allen sometimes go into 
a pool room and say. "rin one of the 
best in the world and I'll play anvbody 
in town for 20 a game. '* It's surprising. 
Ronnie says, how often someone is cu- 
rious enougli, or priilcfiil enough, to try. 

The rmidcrn hustler is in fact as miicli 
of an athlete as jack Mcklaiis, and his 
skill and ability to w iilisiand pressure arc 
in the same class. But since top tourna- 
'aniimied 
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POOL ronlinufd 


meni money is only a fraclion of what it 
is in golf, these men are gamblers wheth- 
er they like it or not. It would of course 
be foolish to say that none of them likes 
gambling. But they lo\e pool. This tour- 
nament, formerly held in Johnson City, 
111., is perhaps the most lucrative any- 
where, but the most a player can pos- 
sibly win is S12,700. And to do that he 
would have to sweep all three divisions 
( i4.000 each for nine-ball and one-pock- 
et, i2.500 for the less widely played bank 
pool) and thereby be declared All- 
Around Champion for an additional 

S2.:oo. 

There are four rounds for every day 
of this tournament, including Sundays, 
at 5. 8. 9:30 and 1 1 p.m. And every morn- 
ing at about 2 a.m. the hustling begins. 
They play pay-ball, six-ball, one-pocket 
on a snooker table, bank pool and jack- 
up pool for S200. !s500, a thousand, going 
until dawn sometimes. But during these 
fast, big-money games one notices that 
It is the older generation that is more 
prominent: Jersey Red, W eenie-Bcenie, 
One-Eyed Tony. The younger men arc 
there, but they often seem less concerned 
with the money action. And less apt to 
say things like, "I'm 1-rcddy Green, one 
mean Jelly bean, and I came to play!” 
The young men watch. They play for 
money, certainly. But you feel that many 
of them w ould much prefer to show their 
hard-won skill some other way. Maybe 
they dream of a Monday Niylu Billiards 
on network 'I V. 

One such serious young man is a plain- 
ly dres-sed, pleasant-faced player named 
Cecil (Buddy) Hall from Shreveport. 
During the tirst two weeks of the tour- 
nament he played quietly stunning pool 
in the three divisions and was the only 
player to remain undefeated in all of 
them. He beat Jim Rempe, two-time 
nine-ball champion of the world. He beat 
Hippie jimmy. In the third week he lost 
at one-pocket to the Aspen cuemaker. 
Bill Stroud. A day later he lost a match 
of bank pool. Now, on the final Satur- 
day night. Hall is playing Ray Martin in 
the nine-ball finals. 

In nine-ball only the one through nine 
are racked up. and the players must shoot 
at the balls in rotation, starting with the 
one. Whoever piKkcts the nine v^ins the 
game. Marlin starts off by running three 
straight racks with the precision of the 
straight pool champion he is. On the 
fourth rack he is snookered on the five- 
ball and plays Hall safe, leaving the five 


hidden at the bottom of the table and 
the cue ball fro7en to the back rail nine 
feet away. It looks like bad trouble for 
Hall. Should he miss the five altogether 
it will be a foul and .Martin will get the 
right to place the cue bail where he wants 
it and will be certain to finish off the rack. 
And God knows how many more racks 
after that one. 

Hall studies the line like a surveyor, 
steps back, takes a long stroke with his 
cue and rifles the cue ball into the bot- 
tom rail and off it. into the five, and the 
five-ball slaps into the comer pocket, The 
crowd is silent. Then someone says, "Je- 
sus!" And then the applause. Buddy runs 
the rack, and then another. On the third 
he makes a combination bank on the 
nine-ball to win it. He runs the fourth. 
On the fifth he misses, but when Martin 
steps up to shoot he looks shaken. He 
makes only three balls and then misses a 
difficult cut shot. Hull has him and he 
knows it. Hall’s position and his safeties 
are riveting. His control of the cue ball 
is in itself a delight and a wonder to be- 
hold, and by midnight he has won the 
match 1 1 to 6. The crowd claps long and 
loud. Joe Burns takes the mike and an- 
nounces, "The new Nine-Ball Champion 
of the World; Buddy Hall." Hall lays his 
cue stick on the table and grins. 

The night before, James Brow n. called 
"Youngblood," a small handsome black 
man. won the bank-pool championship. 
And Jimmy Marino, with long black hair 
and a Fu Manchu mustache, took the 
money in one-pocket. In 1971 Marino 
was the All-Around Champion of the 
Johnson City tournament. In one-pock- 
et a player must make eight balls, in any 
order and by any means, in one of the 
bottom comer pockets, 

On Sunday night the All-Around 
matches are to be played among division 
champions Brown. Marino and Hall, 
There has been some argument over just 
how this should be done, and a solution 
is arrived at that is by no means wel- 
comed by all concerned; each player will 
shake a numbered ball out of a "pill” 
bottle, a sort of leather vase. The man 
who gets No. 2 will have a bye and will 
play only the winner of the first series. 

Marino draws the bye. and a coin is 
tossed to give one of the other two play- 
ers his choice of the first game to be 
played. Brown wins and softly .says, 
"Bank pool, man." Hall says, "And 
nine-ball next." 

Bank pool is a Southerner’s game, es- 


pecially a black man’s, they say. Brown 
is from Texas, black indeed, and he banks 
the eyes right off those balls, winning 23 
to 12. Hall tries to look unconcerned, but 
there are beads of sweat on his forehead. 
But he gets his own back with a ven- 
geance in the nine-ball match, running 
rack after rack and getting Brown so far 
down that at one point he is almost stag- 
gering and miscues on the eight-ball. He 
mutters something about having taken 
too many No-Doz pills, and sits down 
resignedly. Hall 1 1, Brown 5. 

So one-pocket will decide it. And Hall 
plays so safely, so accurately, with such 
control of himself and of the spinning, 
colored balls on the bright green table 
that he overwhelms Brown three games 
to none. Brown shakes his head wearily, 
and then offers his hand to Hall. Hall is 
happy, but he is beginning to show strain. 
It is I ;30 a.m. 

And then Marino — who has been 
called "Bird Dog" because of his way of 
pointing his cue slick at the ball before 
shooting if, comes striding in, bouncing 
and fresh, ready to play. The coin is 
flipped, Marino wins the toss and aston- 
ishes everyone by calling, "Nine-ball," 
Hall’s best game. 

But who could beat Buddy Hall at 
nine-ball here in Dayton, Ohio in the 
middle of this night',’ Hall’s game is, if 
possible, even better than before. Fatigue 
is clearly there, but the good right arm is 
like a lovely machine. It rifles balls in, 
knifes balls in, coaxes balls in, slams balls 
in. nudges balls in and always the cue 
ball rolls where he wants it to roll. .Ma- 
rino gets in a few very good ones, but 
Hall wipes him out 11 to 4. 

Then the bank pool. And Buddy Hall, 
who had looked so weak at this a few 
hours before, seems to have developed a 
special midnight radar. It is click, thump 
and plop into the pocket, as though Hall 
had rubber bands on the balls. .Marino 
plays a fine game, but Hall is hot and 
clear and high. And the bank-pool game, 
usually the slowest of the tournament, is 
over almost before the hypnotized crowd 
is aware of it. Hall 23, Marino 17. It is 
3:30 in the morning and the spectators 
have been crazy to have a champion and 
now they have one. Joe Burns steps up 
to the mike and says, "The new- All- 
Around Champion of the Tournament 
of Champions, the best pool player in the 
world. Buddy Hall.” 

Hall wipes his forehead and again he 
grins. iNo 
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Gordon's Gin not only makes 
a better Bloody Mary, 
it makes a better everything. 

Gin Bloody Mary: IVz ozs. Gordon's Gin. 3 ozs 
tomaio julco. juice of lime wedge. Stir welt over ice 


Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
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NATURE / Donald Dale Jackson 


Wi/derness will find you 

Lulled to inattention by valid reports of Its disappearance, you 
may be forgiven for forgetting it is still there, lying in ambush 


T he demise of the American wilder- 
ness has been lamented by a gener- 
ation of journalists, myself included. 
Laden with our cameras, notebooks and 
sorrow, whole ballalious of us have as- 
saulted the slender remnants of forest, 
swamp and desert, sniffing the (lowers, 
breathing the unsullied air and fuming 
at the dying of the wild. I have person- 
ally sought wilderness in Jeeps, mounted 
on skeptical horses and on foot. Alone 
and on safari. In Alaska and Florida and 
Maine and selected points in between. 
I’ve felt its satisfactions, not the least of 
which are the pleasures of enjoying pre- 
cincts plainly marked for e.xtinction. 

But recent experience has muddied my 
perspective and pierced an illusion or 
two, and I am here to report that in the 


thorny reaches of this still expansive land 
it is no trick to find the wilderness. Wil- 
derness sometimes finds you; it waits in 
ambush for you. .And if you’re not ex- 
pecting it, as I was not on a recent ex- 
pedition in Nevada, it can still scare the 
hell out of you. 

My misadventure was overlaid with 
irony. I was at work on a book in TiMt - 
LlFF.’sscrieson The American Hiltlernexs. 
My subject was the Great Basin, that vast 
region of sage-covered plains and dun 
mountains between Great Suit Lake and 
the Sierra Nevada .Mountains, and my 
job was to describe and characterize 
the wild reaches of that country. 

To do this it was necessary to hurl my- 
self once more into the wilderness. In fact 
only a week before, 1 had emerged, un- 


scarred and thoroughly satisfied with 
myself, from three days alone in an iso- 
lated corner of Nevada's Black Rock 
Desert. So I was into wilderness, you 
might say. I was no Jim Bridger, to be 
sure, but I flattered myself that I had a 
modest talent for survival in the wild and 
could cope with, and even appreciate, 
any obstacles 1 might encounter. 

On this particular Friday afternoon in 
July I was on my way to an interview. I 
had rented a car in Elko, Nev. and ob- 
tained directions to a ranch SO miles 
northeast of the city, where 1 had an ap- 
pointment with its owner. The directions 
were simple enough— 30miles east on the 
highway, then north for 20 miles on a 
well-marked and graded gravel road, 
Since this was clearly a foray within the 
boundaries of civilization I would have 
no need for outdoor gear — boots, can- 
teen, sleeping bag and the like. I was out- 
fitted like the average Connecticut tour- 
ist 1 was; short-sleeved shin, slacks, a 
light jacket and soft-soled suede loafers. 

I had driven 10 miles north on the grav- 
el road w hen 1 came to another road fork- 
ing off to the east. It had not been men- 
tioned in the directions, so 1 continued 
straight north as instructed. Four miles 
fanher on. the car bounced over a little 
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TrueThe low tar, low nicotine 100. 
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We'd like you to know where we stand, 

We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

Most of our companies don't manufacture products. 
Instead, they provide services — protect your property, insure 
your life, move your furniture, entertain you, that sort of 
thing. 

We own companies like Occidental Life for term insur- 
ance you can afford, Budget Rent-A-Car for people living on 
one, Trans International Airlines for charter flights to fit 
your fantasies and your family. 

When your principal business is service, you get to know 
a lot about it. You develop a philosophy. Ours is to give you 
darned good service at a reasonable cost. 

And then, to stand behind it. 

So if you have a complaint or a compliment about any 
Transamerica service, send it to our chairman, jack Beckett. 
With a building like ours, he’s not hard to find. 


Transamerica 


United Artists, Transamerica Title Insurance, Lyon Moving & Storage, 
Transamerica Insurance and 30 other services. 
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NATURE fontinutd 


mound in ihe road and came down wiih 
a sharp llnink atop a boulder, perhaps a 
foot high, which had somehow escaped 
my attention, i looked in the rearview 
mirror and noticed I was leaving a trail 
of dark liquid. By the time 1 stopped and 
looked underneath, (he last drops of oil 
were trickling out of the battered oil pan. 

I tried (he ignition. Nothing happened. 

It was 4;30 p.m.. the temperature was 
about 90 and by my reckoning I was siv 
miles from my destination. I had seen no 
other cars on the gravel road. In fact, as 
I looked around I saw no signs of man 
whatever, with the eveeption of the road 
itself: no fences, no ranches, no line 
camps, not even any cattle. It was ab- 
solutely still. 

1 decided that the best course would 
be to abandon the car and set out on foot 
for the ranch. 1 knew that (his road was 
the only north-south route in a band 
about 100 miles wide, so it seemed rea- 
sonable to expect (hat another car would 
come by before long. More for appear- 
ance than anything else I took my jacket 
along. The road climbed up a gradual but 
persistent grade. The elcvatwn here was 
about 7.000 feet and 1 was heading into 
higher country. I estimated that I could 
walk at least three miles in an hour, may- 
be live if I really moved. 

After about 40 miiuites I began to get 
thirsty. The late afternoon sun was hot. 
and I knew that my fust requirement was 
water. .A little after 5 JO I saw a building 
beside the road ahead of me, but as I 
came closer I noticed there were no ve- 
hicles about and no fresh tracks. The 
door was padlocked. I peered in a win- 
dow and saw a single room with a large 
table in the middle and a sink along one 
wall. Was it a line camp? 1 walked around 
the house and discovered a metal pipe 
about two feel in diameter protruding 
from the ground. A piece of burlap had 
been lashed over the opening at the top. 
I untied the burlap and looked down 
water gleamed unmistakably about 10 
feet below . But how to get at it? 

Then 1 noticed an oildrum-si/ed trash 
can near the door. Rummaging through 
it. 1 came up with a fairly clean coffee 
can and a long piece of w ire. I cut a hole 
in the can with my pocketknife and 
strung llK wire through it. then dipped 
it into the well. I took a long drink and 
refilled the can to carry with me, then 
replaced the burlap cover and started 
hiking again. 

After another half-hour 1 began to sus- 


pect that traffic on this road was some- 
thing less than bumper to bumper, and 
since it was now past six o’clock I doubt- 
ed that it was going to pick up. The sun 
was dipping lower and there was a slight 
breeze through the sage. The country was 
stark and silent. Sage-covered hills me- 
andered off to the north on both sides 
of me. The road was pocked with an- 
imal holes. A Jackrabbit scurried out of 
a bush and across the road. A mile or 
two farther I was still moving fairly 
briskly — a startled deer swished the 
brush no more than 20 feet in front of 
me and crossed the road in two bounds. 

I watched it bounce gracefully off 
through the sage. 

I trudged on, my pace slowing a little, 
but buoyed by the confidence that I was 
nearing the ranch. I saw a grove of as- 
pen, which meant that water was some- 
where about, and on investigating 1 
found a feeble little creek gurgling about 
100 yards off the road. It appeared to par- 
allel the road for some distance. Water 
was not going to be a problem. 

By 8:30 1 was certain that I had gone 
more than six itiilcs, but there was still 
no sign of a ranch house. I had seen a 
few grazing cattle and even a fenced wa- 
ter hole, so maybe it was over the next 
rise. Maybe it wasn’t. Doubts began 
hardening in my mind. 1 knew that in 
this type of country cattle frequently 
graze 50 miles from the home ranch. The 
most alarming thought was that 1 had 
missed the turnoff to the ranch back at 
that fork 1 passed. That meant that this 
road was taking me into terra incognita. 
There was a town up ahead, but it was 
.30 or 40 miles off. Now 1 wasgelting wor- 
ried and frustrated. I would walk for an- 
other hour and if 1 still found nothing 1 
would head back. 

1 passed a small grassy meadow. It was 
a natural campsite; a bluff protected it 
from wind and there was soft grass and 
stream water. 1 made a mental note of 
the time and decided that it would be best 
to return there if nothing turned up. I 
collected some rocks and piled them on 
the road so I’d recognize the place if I 
came back to it during the night. 

My feet were getting sore, and 1 knew 
that I had walked at least 10 miles, prob- 
ably more. I was certain now that I had 
missed the turnoff to the ranch. At least 
the moon was out and it was light enough 
to walk but it was unlikely that any cars 
were going to show up. 1 cursed out loud, 
which succeeded only in arousing a few 


ravens that were about, and turned 
around. 

In less than an hour I was back at the 
campsite I had spotted. It was obvious 
now that I would be spending the night 
somewhere on (his perfidious road. My 
anger was focusing on the road; it was 
on the map, it was an established link be- 
tween somewhere and somewhere else, 
yet it was silent as stone, empty as a ru- 
ined cathedral, as lough and unpromis- 
ing as the earth around it. 

I still had my colTce-can drinking cup. 
and I drank several cups of w ater for din- 
ner. 1 was beginning to appreciate my 
jacket. The temperature often drops 50 
degrees at night in this country, and it 
was getting chilly. I collected a pile of 
dead sage branches and built a tepee of 
twigs to Stan a fire, a technique learned 
from guides on previous, better-planned 
wilderness expeditions. 1 had just six 
matches with me. 

I stuffed notebook paper and cello- 
phane from a cigarette package under the 
twigs and lit a match. The cellophane 
burned out. I tried again. Same result. 1 
tried the paper twice. U also refused to 
burn. I moved the twig tepee, thinking 
there might be a breeze I had not detect- 
ed. This time the paper got going but the 
twigs wouldn’t catch. I was failing the 
test of the outdoors. 1 made my final 
match lust by lighting a cigarette with it 
{that burned all right ), then lighting a sec- 
ond cigarette off the first, and then a 
third. Still the twigs wouldn’t catch. No 
fire. It was too cold to sleep without one. 
My feet were blistering and my walking 
speed had slowed considerably, but 1 
knew then I would have to head back 
down the road toward the car. At 1 1 :30 
1 set off once again. 

Walking had become painful, and to 
take my mind off my feet I counted steps. 
I estimated my stride at about a yard, 
and decided that 1 would count 1.760 
strides, w hich should be a mile, and then 
take a lO-minute break to rest and rub 
my feet. 1 counted off the strides — one 
mile, two miles, three. The breaks be- 
came longer and it became harder to get 
buck up after each one. A mad chorus 
of coyotes yapped somew here off in the 
dark silhouettes of the hills. After three 
miles my knees began to stiffen, and for 
the first 10 or 20 yards after each break 1 
staggered from one side of the road to 
the other like a boozy cowboy. The ex- 
hilaration was long gone now. So was my 
drugstorc-outdoorsman's notion that I 
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was going to walk out of this myself, that 
no one would have to rescue me. I was 
now willing to be saved. The air was cool 
and pleasant and. despite everything, it 
was a strangely satisfying place to be — 
the long dark shadows of the mountains, 
the bright moon reflecting on the mean- 
dering stream, the sudden flustered flur- 
ries of birds or small animals in the bush. 
But my feet were giving out, my shoes 
weren’t going to last indefinitely. It 
would be hot again tomorrow, 

There was one long uphill stretch on 
the walk back. By the time I reached it, 
my pace was ponderously slow and I was 
pausing after each half-mile. Then some- 
thing truly strange happened ; if I were re- 
ligious I might call it a miracle, or if I wtre 
humbler it might make me religious. At 
some point on this hill a bird fluttered up 
from the road in front of me, flew’ 
squawking for about 30 or 40 yards, then 
landed on the road again. As I came 
stumbling up it repeated the same rou- 
tine — fluttering, fussing, then landing 
ahead of me. U never flew behind me or 
off to the side. The bird must have repeat- 
edthis f5or r6times:itseemedtomethat 
it was with me for nearly an hour. When I 
reached the top of the hill, which wasn’t 
easy, the bird was gone, without a sound. 
In my weariness and fevered imagination 
it seemed to me that it had been nagging 
me up the hill, scolding and imploring 
and fussing at me until I made it. Then, 
the job done, it silently withdrew. A fan- 
tasy of the footsore, perhaps, but there it 
is. And let the word go forth from this day 
forward that any tired, lame or discour- 
aged bird has a friend in me. 

I slogged on, downhill now. and at 
about four o’clock I made out the shape 
of the little building where I had found 
the coffee can. I celebrated by taking a 
drink from the stream and indulging in 
a 20-mmute break before the final push. 
I was within 100 yards of the house — I 
was going to stop there and head for the 
car when the sun came up—w hen 1 heard 
an alien sound, the mechanical thumping 
of an engine. Straining, I could even hear 
the bumping of wheels along the gravel. 
Then a pair of headlights rounded a 
curve. I stood at the side of the road and 
wavcd--anxiously. but I hoped not fran- 
tically. The lights came closer and re- 
solved themselves into a dilapidated 
pickup truck that, unbelievably, went by 
me! For a few seconds I Just stood there, 
letting the shock and anger boil up. Then 
I realized that the truck had lurched to a 
ronilnufd 
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slop about l(X) yards beyond. I walked 
slowly back to it and met the driver stand- 
ing on the road in the bia/ing glare of 
his lights, 

He was a wiry, gnarled-looking old 
cowboy with bowed legs and wire-rim 
glasses. He looked at me skeptically. 
“Stopped a little slow *cuz my damned 
brakes ain't no good," he said. "W here 
you going, boy?" 

1 started to blurt out my story, saying 
that I was looking for the Mar>'s River 
Ranch and m> car had broken down. 
You must have seen it back there. . . . 

“Y ep, I seen it." he said. 1 added that 
I'd been walking for 12 hours and was 
glad to see him. 

“Yoii were a-going the wrong way. 
weren't you?" he said. My gratitude had 
not moved him. 

“Yeah. I finally figured I was." 1 said. 
“Was that fork hack there the turnoff to 
the ranch?" 

“Yep," he said. "Well, you might as 
well get in." 

In the truck he told me that his name 
was Jack W ise and that he was oh his 
way to a cow camp about 25 miles away. 
A roll of toilet paper and a sirloin steak, 
cow camp necessities, rested on the dash- 
board, He told me that what I had taken 
for a line camp was actually a “sheep- 
shcarin' ouilit, but there ain't no one 
works there this time of year." I asked 
him about the meager flow' of irafTic on 
this road. 

“Well, you're about half-lucky I came 
by." he replied. "You coulda been out 
there two, three days without no car com- 
ing." 

“How far would I have had to walk 
before I came to civili/ation?" 1 asked. 

He thought it over for a moment. “Oh, 
reckon about 40 miles." he said. 

1 don't know what lesson my experi- 
ence offers besides the obv ious common- 
sense message that one should he pre- 
pared when traveling in uninhabited 
country. I can testify that 1 saw and ex- 
perienced as much wilderness during that 
episode as I did on the occasions when I 
went out looking for it. Beyond that, as 
an incorrigibly romaniiewind-kisserand 
wilderness buff I'm damned glad that 
one can still gel that stranded on an 
.American road. I'm pleased as a Christ- 
mas babe to tind country that big and 
empty and open. I’m thrilled by the lusty 
presence of unexpected wilderness, and 
never, never again will I pronounce it 
dead. end 
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how 

aboul 

game? 

byJ.D.Reed 

Rodney has got It all and won't mind if you'd like 
to play with his bat and ball and mitt, for, you 
see, Mr. Gott heads AMF, the largest maker of 
equipment in the whole wide world of sports 
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Golfs game ..w 


U niil rcccnily AMF Incorporated, 
the v^orld's largest manufacturer 
of leisure products (industry's 
euphemism for fun and games), seemed 
to yearn for anonymity. While it was ped- 
dling 2.5 million bikes every year and 
eight million balls and S0.0(X) motorcy- 
cles and a fleet of boats, ,AM F was being 
thought of as a bowling company fallen 
on hard times. In fact, it was operating 
on a nice soft cushion with a S57 mil- 
lion annual profit. 

Now suddenly the corporation is clam- 
oring for attention- Head tennis and ski 
equipment is being stamped AMF in 
neon red. Stamp Harley-Oavidson. 
Stamp Sunfish. Stamp Sailtish. Stamp 
Voit. Stamp Skamper. Stamp Ben Ho- 
gan. Yes, even that. 

AMF is ubiquitous, an excellent place 
to begin any look at leisure today, and 
also perhaps an indicator of the sport of 
tomorrow, 

American Machine & Foundry Compa- 
ny (the full name was abandoned in 1 970) 
was founded in I9(X) by the American To- 
bacco Company to make machinery for 
weighing tobacco and rolling cigarettes. 
The company soon added automated 
bakery machinery to its line and. with 
the invention of sliced bread, became 
proverbial in manufacturing circles. 

In the 1930s AMF got into the sports 
Held almost by accident. While casting 
about for new products, a group of en- 
gineers working in a backyard with old 
vacuum pumps and inverted graveyard 
cones developed the automatic Pinspot- 
icr for the then-small sport of bowling. 


After the war. during which AMF 
made bomb casings and other heavy met- 
al ordnance, a line it continues to this 
day, the bowling operation became its 
prime business. It met the equipment de- 
mands— Pinspotters, balls, ball returns, 
shoe bags — for America’s 30 million 
bow lers throughout the 'SOs and ‘60s and 
then turned to Japan and other countries 
seeking a wider market for its wares. 

By the mid-'60s the board of directors 
was fully aware of the potential in the 
leisure field. Since the corporation al- 
ready had a toehold in recreation with 
its bowling operation, the decision was 
made to gradually acquire more sports- 
related companies. That decision as- 
sumed AMF would try to buy out the 
leader, in prestige and quality, of any 
given licld. 

AMF now' operates 54 divisions and 
subsidiaries. 104 branches in 15 coun- 
tries. Many of its 33.()0()-plus employees 
are hardly aware of the sprawling AMF 
world headquarters in White Plains, 
N.Y. The company is trying to correct 
this sad fact with corporate newsletters 
for both management and labor. 

But it was not until the early '70s that 
AMF decided to lay claim publicly to its 
gigantic holdings, One employee recalls 
the old days nostalgically: "You could 
wow a cocktail party by saying, ‘I'm with 
Head skis!’ It’s not quite (he same now 
when 1 tell people, ’I’m with AMF.’” 
The decision to go to a solid, tight-knit 
corporate image was made in hopes of 
long-term benefits. In the spring of 1973 
magazine ads began presenting a spank- 
ing new AMF. And that September when 
millions sat down with beer and prct/els 
to watch ABC’s Wide World of Sports 
there was a rush of AMF commercials, 
one every few minutes. The screen 
glowed w'iih Harley-Da\ idson. Hallcras, 
Voit. Head, Alcorl, Ben Hogan. Skam- 
per and Roadmaster ads. By the end of 
last year the country’s sportsmen were 
beginning to realize how much equip- 
ment came from AMF^ The neon red 
stamp could be found everywhere, on 
bleachers and skip ropes and the local 
high school’s cheerleader skirts. 

The consumer still may not know that 
the corporation probably is filtering his 
beer, twisting his pretzels and com- 
pacting his garbage. Those operations 
are so specialized that AMf-‘ only adver- 
tises them in industry journals. The idea 
is to be known as a sports company. 


A familiar trivia game in bars is guess- 
ing which enormous muliinutiona) cor- 
poration is behind what well-known 
product. There are easy ones, like GM 
owns Frigidairc, and more difllculi ones, 
like Fiat owns Ferrari. 

"The problem at .AMF is exactly the 
opposite of. say, the one at ITT," ex- 
plains Mitchell OeCiroot, of AMF's ad- 
vertising firm. F'uller Smith & Ross. 
“Everybody knows the initials ITT even 
if he can't name a single ITT-ow ncd com- 
pany. But at AMF the franchises are so 
strong that the corporate logo gets lost 
next to Head or Harley-Davidson. 

"When AMF came to us in 1969 it had 
a bowling-alley image. So we tried a few 
specials, like Boh Hope and Of Thee I 
Sing, but there was no continuity. Then 
came .ABC’. The Wide W arid of Sports 
package was unique. The network had 
never allowed a single sponsor to take a 
half-hour with no competition. That 
would cost. W e got 116 minutes for S3 
million." 

What AMF wanted, DeGroot says, 
was "rub-off crossing brand names 
with the corporate image of excellence. 
Take a guy who owns an Alcon Force 5 
sailboat and wants to gel transportation 
to and from his dock. If he knows AMF 
made bis sailboat and it's a damn good 
one, when he looks at motorcycles, you 
want him to realize that AMF is in the 
market with a Harlcy-I^avidson l25-ec 
machine.” Although a Hell’s Angel 
won’t jump the rail and lake up sailing 
in FFcad tennis shirts unless his hog falls 
off the Golden Gate bridge, rub-olf can 
have subtle and substantial effects. 

But AMF fretted about the inherent 
dangers in its alliance with Wide W orld. 
Would an athlete using a competitor’s 
equipment be shown winning? ABC’ was 
accommodating, agreeing to substitute 
commercials in embarrassing situations. 
Even with that decided, the show ar- 
rangements were sensitive. "Each Tues- 
day we had scenario sessions with ABC’," 
says DeCiroot. "The network knew by 
then about 90*^ of that week’s show, but 
the live segments couldn’t be nailed 
down. We had to speculate. If a motor- 
cycle race was scheduled, we wanted to 
have a Harley-Davidson ad running, of 
course, But if there was an accident in 
the race, then vve wanted ABC to pull 
the Harley ad and go to Hatccrus yachts, 
or something." In advertising circles 
there is still talk about the time Swede 
eontlnurd 
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BUICK REGAL. The world is full of Point 
A s and Point B's. And we Americans 
spend a good part of our time getting from 
one to the other. 

That being the case, it is our considered 
opinion that time spent in transit ought to 
include a healthy portion of good times. 
Soaring spirits. Stuff like that. 

Not unlike those which may be obtained 
by getting from place to place in a Buick 
Century Regal. 

It is, for starters, a car that is fun to look 
at. Outside, handsome. Well built. Inside, a 
garden of earthly delights. With things like 
plush, thick pile carpeting. Big, comfortable 
seats. A center armrest. A simulated 
wood-grain instrument panel. Lots of room. 

You're going to have a swell time in there. 

But Buicks. like people, are not made to 


Because among other things, the Regal is 
truly a driver's car. 

Complete with steel-belted radial tires, 
a High-Energy ignition system, and a brand 
new 3.8 liter V-6 engine. An engine built 
by people who remember what perform- 
ance is. 

And for fhose of you who want a V-8, 
there are two of those available, too. 

All in all. Regal is some set of wheels, 
as they say. 

But enough of this. What you ought to do 
now, is put down this magazine and go fly 
a Buick. Century Regal, to be specific. 

It’s a good time just 
waiting to be had. At your 
Buick dealers. 
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Savage wiped out at Indy. The cameras 
cut away to an STP ad w ith Andy Grana- 
iclli dancing around the Brickyard. Sav- 
age was his driver in the STP Special. 

The corporation and the advertising 
firm arc convinced the H 'iiU' H 'orW com- 
mercials have succeeded. AMF’s new 
image has cost upwards of S60 million, 
and to assure that it lasts, close to $12 
million is being spent each year. 

Rodney C. Gott, 63, president and chair- 
man of the board of directors, is the 
spokesman for the direction A MF is tak- 
ing and himself a fine example of Amer- 
ican leisure in action. Gott does not be- 
have like the high-pressure corporate 
biggie w ho phones brokers from his pri- 
vate limo on the way to his Lear jet. In 
fact. Gott can often be found on two 
wheels rather than four. Me is fond of 
rolling out his Harley-Duvidson Sport- 
ster and. with his gallant and stately 
w ife on the back, roaring from Westches- 
ter to West Point to watch his old alma 
mater get trounced. 

Gott’s military training is evident in 
his bearing. His words are shadowed by 
a lurking Yankee accent. In the face of 
the fast-disappearing “discretionary dol- 
lar" and the energy crisis, the ex-colonel 
remains convinced of the endurance of 
the leisure-time industry; “Leisure is one 
of the most promoted words in Amer- 
ica— the unions scream it. the doctors 
and psychiatrists scream it. There are 
Heritage Villages all oxer. Maybe it start- 
ed with the Paul Dudley W'hites riding 
bicycles and goMing. But the biggest rea- 
son is money. Self-involvcmcnt in sport 
and recreation is no longer just for the 
wealthy. People are playing golf on pub- 
lic courses, there are public tennis courts 
and public boat landings, and people arc 
using recreational vehicles to gel there." 

Recent trends make AMF cautious, in 
spite of Goll’s enthusiasm. Leisure prod- 
ucts make up 63' , of the corporation's 
business. ' ‘We have downside protection 
with our automated machinery and oth- 
er industrial products,” he says. "If there 
is a severe setback in recreation, we can 
sw itch our emphasis to the industrial sec- 
tor. Currently, we're beefing up that area, 
investing new capital there and in re- 
search and development." 

The commitment to sport is based on 
boardroom history as well as financial re- 
ality. "I joined the company in 1946," 
says Gott. "At that lime we had just 


come into the bowling deal, which put 
us officially in the leisure field. Then in 
1951 we acquired Wheel Goods, a lead- 
ing bicycle maker, and that established 
the pattern of our acquisition, buying the 
best in sports equipment firms." 

AMF is trying to imitate the slcp-up 
program of Alfred Sloan of General Mo- 
tors. C»M has your transportation needs 
in hand from Chevrolet to Cadillac, as 
you become increasingly alTlucnt. Al- 
though existing antitrust laws prevent 
AMI' from acquiring competing subsid- 
iaries, it can vary the products within a 
company. "We added a less expensive 
line of clubs to the Ben Hogan Compa- 
ny." Gott says, "to get a larger market 
share and larger volume in keeping w iih 
the idea that less afilucnt sportsmen 
abound in America. This will also let the 
customer step up to the classier line when 
he can afford it. 

“Our problem is that we bought the 
Cadillac of every product. You can't 
make u Chevrolet of a Haiieras yacht. 
All we can hope for there is to get into 
smaller cruisers, the 20-fooi class, which 
we'll do soon.” 

Forall itsdivisions.disparateand wide- 
spread, AMF provides task force teams 
of management personnel that arc avail- 
able, like the squads on A/mvw/r Inipos- 
sihh'y to fly to outposts having produc- 
tion operational or financial problems. 
Softballs won't curve? Call a materials 
team down to Voit-Hofran in Tampa. 
Fla. and it will have matters unslraight- 
ened out in no time at alt. 

Then, too. Rodney Gott has been 
known to jolt the dignity of the control 
room (a Naugahyde and Formica den of 
power next to his office in the While 
Plains headquarters) while complaining 
about the vibration of a new Harley-Dav- 
idson engine. Having summoned the mo- 
torcycle products group V.P., Gott will 
vToom around the room on an imaginary 
bike, demonstrating its shakiness. The 
only things in the room that are trem- 
bling other than Gott are the hands of 
the V.P. "1 like to kid him, too," says 
an amused Gott. "I told him something 
w as w rong because my Sportster couldn't 
go over 85 mph. My old one would break 
a ton (100 mph]. He became pale and 
said he'd look into it. but 1 shouldn't go 
that fast. It was against the law. I didn't 
have the heart to tell him my wife was 
on the back." Like other corporations, 
AMF has a rule that no more than two 


executives can fly on the same airplane, 
hut who is to tell the president to stay 
off his hog? 

One gels the feeling that a boardroom 
scenario at AMF might go something 
like this: 

Board Member A: Wc’vc got money 
in the bank, how about u flour mill? 1 
know of a good one. It'scallcd Pillsbury. 

Board Member B: Naw, I want a drop- 
forge company. I like to hear hammers 
fall. 

Board Member C; Work, Work, 
Work! I want to go skiing this weekend! 
Let's buy the Head Company, 

Rodney Gott is reserved about the 
irons currently in the AMF fire, other 
than Ben Hogan's, but he docs dream. 
"1 love to fish," he says. “We've got four 
boat companies. I can't even keep a Hat- 
icras, though. I was in the Bahamas on 
a 53-foot Convertible Fisherman and it 
was sold out from under me. What we 
don't have is a tackle facility. I feel bad 
when I have to use a lure that AMF 
doesn't make." There is an acquisitive 
look in his eyes. 

The energy crisis of last winter drove 
.'\MF to bat for both itself and the in- 
dustry, and the following message gives 
an indication of corporate fears: 

To; William E. Simon 
Federal Energy Administration 

This telegram is to alert you to iny con- 
cern regarding the ullocuiton of energy 
resources among various segments of our 
economy. 

Each of us is responsible for w hatever 
waste has occurred. In the American tra- 
dition, each of us, therefore, should share 
equally in cutbacks. 

1 am particularly concerned lest the lei- 
sure industry be mistakenly regarded as 
providing only “fun"— a "non-essen- 
tial" which could be dispensed with. Last 
year, Americans spent more than $100 
billion on travel, hotels, resiaurunis, 
boating, skiing and other leisure activ- 
ities. This money wound up in paychecks 
of the estimated 5.1 million people who 
work directly in the leisure field or allied 
services, such as resort storekeepers. 
To boat makers and ski lilt operators, 
to the travel agents and innkeepers, the 
leisure industry is obviously not just fun. 
The leisure industry means an income— 
a living. A major segment of these 5.1 

conUnued 
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million workers could face unemploy- 
ment as a result of unfair energy 
allocations. 

Please do not allow them to lx: discrim- 
inated against. To do so would not be in 
the American tradition. 

Rodney C. Cioii 

The leisure market as a whole is be- 
coming less attractive to investors. 
Through iy6X and 1969 leisure was a 
magic word on Wall Street, sending stock 
prices soaring, but .AMF's present, near- 
low of SKI per share of common is typ- 
ical of an industry that depends on oil. 
Inflation is keeping families home and 
away from resorts. The consumer's dis- 
cretionary dollar disiippcars in the super- 
market and new swim fins have to wait 
until next year. 

With each A \\ H division or subsidiary 
vying for its share of the leisure market 
and posting its own profits and losses, 
infighting is unavoidable. Head is un- 
concerned about Voit's problems. Harley 
about Skamper. 

For instance, the corporation could 
profit, but seldom docs, by centralized 
buying. During last winter's oil crunch 
AMF was able to purchase fiber-gUss 
resins in great quantities for its boat di- 
visions. its lawn and tractor unit. Har- 
ley's golf cart factory and Head skis. But 
this was exceptional. 

AMF dtKs maintain research and test 
facilities in Stamford. C onn,, where the 
products of all its divisions arc measured 
for durability and safety. Engineers are 
currently building a machine to test the 
fatigue properties of the new Head Com- 
petition tennis racket. This will save Ar- 
thur Ashe many hours of personal re- 
search. In a similar case, when his 
company was developing a new golf ball, 
Ben Hogan insisted on spending months 
on a Fort Worth. Tex. range, whacking 
aw ay at the ball's dclicicncics. 

The AMF lab also is tinkering with 
new products ranging from a two-piece 
swim fill to ski boots to an inflatable bi- 
cycle seat. Says Paul Marinaccio. the 
chemist testing the seal, "Wc'vc got to 
rcsiruciure the tubular pattern. You keep 
slipping to the side." 

Another of Marinaccio's current con- 
cerns is the plop of plastic. "If a bowl- 
er hits the ptK'kcl with our new all-plas- 
tic bowling pins, they must sound like 
wood," he says. kncx:king two lest mod- 
els together. The company was obsessed 


Golfs game 

with getting Voit's nylon baseball bat to 
resound like a Louisville Slugger because 
the curliest aluminum bats had the hol- 
low ring of an ice tray when a ball was 
hit. At the lab's suggestion the AMF bat 
is being made with a wooden core and 
packs a reassuring wallop. 

Wfith the federal trade laws placing 
limits on acquisitions, the corporation is 
relying on a think-tank to develop new 
products for existing companies. The en- 
gineer in charge. Or. Thomas W. Butler 
Jr., looks like Tom Swift but is supreme- 
ly market-oriented. "I tell all the idea 
men in the AMF family, if it doesn't till 
an immediate marketing need forget 
about it." he says. "Ideas about the na- 
ture of materials and sport arc changing 
so rapidly that the 'long lun* is about 1 1 
months. 

"I think the biggest opportunity right 
now is in marketing petroleum-saving ve- 
hicles. We're working on making the bi- 
cycle a more attractive form of travel for 
a wide variety of people. It'll upset the 
purists, but we've almost achieved ener- 
gy storage. Say you coast down a hill, 
with the rotation of the wheels picking 
up energy in a flywheel or a piston. You 
will then flip a lever and get the push 
back, going up the next hill. The derail- 
It’ur has served well in its time, but it's 
too diflicult for many folks, so an autiv 
malic transmission for bikes is on the 
way." Just inflate the seal and it'll be like 
a 1937 Chevrolet, perhaps. 

"Wc don't want toenter u market that 
is all sewn up." Butler says. "Take ten- 
nis balls. Too many on the market - 
Spalding, Pennsylvania and so on. 
We've got the natural product identifi- 
cation with Head, but consider. . . . 
Why is there fu// on tennis balls.’ To 
break up the air How and make them fly 
true, of course. There arc only live or six 
companies that put hair on tennis balls. 
A golf ball flies true because of dimples, 
Why not a dimpled tennis ball or stitch- 
ing as on a baseball? And what's so sa- 
cred about three balls in a can? Why 
three? Why a can that costs more than 
the product? The thinking of 100 years 
ago needs retooling." 

AMF test engineers may be hitting 
bald tennis balls even now. and there is 
talk of doing away with traditional golf 
clubs, venerable Ben Hogan notwith- 
standing. "A putter does 40' , of the 
work on a golf course," says Butler. 
"VVhy arc there 13 clubs for the other 


60' of the shots? Not very cflicicni." 
Will Tom Swift soon announce he has 
created an electric five-iron? 

A look at an A M F take-over of an Amer- 
ican institution: 

At the Victorian brick factory of Har- 
ley-Davidson in Milwaukee, a steely, no- 
nonsense IRS investigator prowls around 
the file cabinets trying to locate, with the 
help of a secretary, the company’s finan- 
cial records on Evcl KnicvcI. who rides 
Harleys in his leaps. "Maybe if he sur- 
vives the Snake River Canyon, Evcl 
should try to jump the trciisur>- build- 
ing." observes one worker. The IRS man 
remains as impassively dangerous as a 
1040 Form. 

Harley-Davidson merged with AMF- 
in 1969. just as the full extent of the Jap- 
anese motorcycle invasion was being fell 
in the saddlebags. No one has ever de- 
nied that Haricy-Oavidson made a fine 
product, and by way of minor proof the 
Imperial Palace Guard in Tokyo, home 
of Honda, rides Harleys. "Before AMF 
came in." says an official at Harley, "our 
production and marketing techniques 
were so uniiquutcd you wouldn't believe 
we were in the 20th century." 

.And even now. after the benefit of 
AMF expertise in automation and ma- 
chinery. massive capital infusions and 
marketing savvy. Harley, one of two sur- 
viving American motorcycle manufac- 
turers, holds just a slim 5.5',^ of the U.S. 
market. "That's because the market 
mushroomed so much during the gas 
shortage." says Duane L nkefer of Har- 
ley's marketing department. "Last win- 
ter you could sell anything with two 
w heels and a motor in between — and oth- 
er companies did. Our problem has been 
to speed up production while hanging on 
to our quality. A York, Pa. factory is 
helping us assemble bikes." 1 asl year 
Harley produced XO.tXk) motorcycles, 
and a greater numlser of golf carts than 
ever before. Recently it entered the over- 
fed snowmobile market and took a beat- 
ing. "There's been no snow. Not for 
three years now," complains Unkefer. 

President John Davidson, grandson of 
the founder, has his own complaints: 
"1 here are a lot of adjustments to make 
when a conglomerate takes over. Man- 
agement people arc worried that in the 
shulllc heads will roll, and a few have. 
But AMF apparently isn't u 'new broom' 
corporation. A larger fear is that the new 
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parent company will come in. milk the 
brand name for a quick profit and then 
turn to other interests. 

“It's a long process of education when 
you’ve got a diversified company on top. 
We’ve got a sexy product here, and these 
guys have been used to beer filters and 
cigarette-rolling machines. The people 
who use our product are genuine enthu- 
siasts, they canT be conned. And we’ve 
got a complex prtxluct to sell.” 

Harley-Oav idson has given .AMK 
some ideas, too, ”bor a long time we’ve 
had a linancingcompany connected with 
Harley," says Davidson. "Rodney Goit 
has talked about making that kind of 
thing company-wide, a sort of GMAC 
for all sports products. That would be 
helpful in the more expensive things like 
boats and campers. 

"Hurlcy-Davidson also has an insur- 
ance company, dating from the days 
when motorcyclists could not get insur- 
ance. Goti hasn’t said anything about 


that yet." Davidson, perhaps under- 
standably, sounds protective of his 
grandfather’s operation. 

W hen one considers the spheres of in- 
fluence in which AMb is operating, in- 
surance is a trifling matter. The corpo- 
ration is MOW' in a position to affect 
cultures and social altitudes, and this im- 
plies a moral obligation that overshad- 
ows the basic corporate motivator — 
profit. Sport, aided and abetted by the 
manufacturers of equivvment, may be 
moving the world toward its future in 
ways that make the Olympic Games look 
like simple dominoes. 

With its capital assets, its lobby and 
its influence. .AM I' could run into trouble 
as easily as ITT did, for business and 
sport now mix in unique and large scale 
ways. AMI- sponsored the United States 
leam in the 1973 W-'orld University 
Games held in Moscow. Not only did it 
supply equipment and uniforms, the cor- 


poration paid to fly (he athletes to Rus- 
sia. and Rodney Goti. beaming in a team 
bla?cr. led the U.S. squad into I.enin Sta- 
dium. Some months before the Games, 
the Russian Minister of Trade had ex- 
pressed interest in a tire retreading ma- 
chine made by AMI'. Not long after the 
Games AMF-' and the Soviets conclud- 
ed a S2.5 million deal. ’'We didn’t take 
the team to Russia for any other reason 
than the athletic event.” says Cion. “Of 
course, we expected publicity for our ef- 
fort. The machinery Ueal wasjust extra.” 
If sport is not exactly an instrument of 
dsHcnic, it is, in the ease of A M F, a good 
entering wedge. The U.S.S.R. has pur- 
chased a substantial amount of AMF- 
equipment since the University Games. 

In sum, .AMF-’s brash young image, so 
expensively contrived, so delicately 
maintained, is serving a purpose. Fiut the 
future w ill demand self-control and care. 
Rodney Goti and AMF-' best be on the 
ball. That’s AM F'-Voit. of course, bno 



Why push a brush 
when you get 
a better shine 
pushing a button? 


The electric push-button shoeshlne in two speeds: 

In this solid oak chest you have polish applicators, 
brushes, buffers, extra flannels, mudbrush and 
polish. Each attachment couples magnetically to the 
Roto-Shine with low speed for application and 
high for buffing and polishing. Push the button and 
you have an automatic shoe shine. 


The Ronson Roto-Shine magnetically picks up 
applicators, brushes, polishers and outshines 

RONSON 

DIFFERENT BY DEStQN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 


'973 Ronson Corporation. Woodbridgo. N J. ^ Also available in Canada. • 


OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 

Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They've been calling it "Tullamore Dew 
Scotch," or just "Tullamore Scotch," when, in 
tact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew hasa taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and. in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actualiy more pleasing than the scotch they 
used todrink. 

It’s no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world's great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is; a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

TryTullamore Dew, if you haven’t already. 

And try, also, to get the name right. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 



fyiiimotf Dew * Blenrtei) Insh rt'nijkey 86 Proiif Impc'W by Moublem Inc Kirttord Cl ' 
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It can dump Sunday and 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 


Howtoblockit. livS'l'KIvSS'IAl^S ()(K) 

your Ixxiv dix'sn 1 sl(X‘kpile them for 
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Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 
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V^liy these’*’ Unlike the other vitamins, 

Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 
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A product of Lederle Laboratories 
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There was a 
Grand American 
came home 

on December 25, 1945. 


He left a boy 



^chenley 

The Grand American 
Whiskey. 


Gift wrapped at no extra cost. 


and came home a man. 

And there were tears 
and kisses and toasts 
and laughter. 

And, mostly, 

there was indescribable joy. 

It was a good time 

shared by many 

that holiday season in 1945. 

And this holiday season, 

Schenley wishes you joy 

and a multitude of good times 

in the year to come. 


Wfeve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 
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Sports Illustrated’ 

leamiTua: 

prc^ram 

AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


PROVIDES WEEKLY MODULES 

FOR MIDDLE. JUNIOR ANDSENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
DESIGNED FOR; 

• Reading • Mathematics • Media Centers 
•Individualized instruction •Team teaching 

Weekly sports statistics are converted into tools to develop skills in mathematics, 
meaningful math problems. Sports stories language arts, social science and other 
and sports events are used as learning subject areas. 



each module contains; 

Five 1 5 1 copies of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
A 24 • page strategy booklet with pupil exercises 
ready for instant reproduction 
Teaching strategies • Performance objectives & 
answer keys Sturdy storage and display box 

to be prepared for a ten <10) minute telephone 
interview. Strategies buitt into the program 'Mill 
help students develop skills essential for conduct- 
ing interviews If desired, the telephone conver- 
sation may be amplified and earned to selected 
classrooms on the school's intercom system 


FOR ORDERING INFORMATION 
AND FREE SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Write to; 

Joseph W. Foraker Associates 
520 Speedwell Avenue Box 307 
Department “S” 

Morris Plains. N.J. 07950 
OR CALL (201) 539-1671 


each subscription includes: 

Weekly Modules 

Ten [10] giant SPORTS ILLUSTRATED posters 
Two [21 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED hard cover books 
* Possible student interviews with outstanding 
sports personalities 

♦Each month ten |10) students Irom across the 
r^ation will receive phone calls, at school, from 
outstanding sports personalities These persons 
will be well known and will be chosen from the 
top ranks of football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
swimming, track, hockey, goit, etc Schools wili 
be notified m advance by registered mail in order 
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from a certain small winery in Sonoma County. California. 
With a winemaking heritage that goes back to 1 880. 

There's only one rose that really stands out from all the rest. And that's Grand Rose 


THERE’S ONLY ONE GRAND ROSE. 


Geyser Peak Winery. Geyserville. Sonoma County, California. 


iS I (Saw It 

i b/ RICK TEUNDER 


ONE BRAVE FAN FOUND THE WAY TO 
INSURE A ViaORY: HE SOLD HIS SOUL 

For a while ihc Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence had perhaps the best basketball in 
the country. In the late '50s and early 
■60s. during the posl-cold-war and pre- 
UCLA days, it couldn't be beat. 

Ifyou lived in Peoria. 111. and you were 
a kid. you knew this. Older people knew 
it. too. but they reacted in a more sub- 
dued manner. As 10- and l2-year-olds. 
we were not subtle. We dribbled our bas- 
ketballs to school each morning, down 
the road poing. poiiig, poing—o\ei the 
si^iAii}ks- /uap./nap — across ihc gray- 
cl path — crunch — and through the big 
front doors. The polished tile gave a nice 
resonance to the chilled balls— w/iafA-M. 
Hhack-a. M‘hack-a — as wc bounced them 
around little girls and up the steps. One 
bounce per stair, careful of edges. In the 
hall you might pass a buddy going the 
other way. Both of you would be hum- 
ming the Bradley University fight song. 

"Good morning. Chet." he'd say, 
meaning Chet Walker. 

"F.asy does it, A1 babe." you'd say. 
meaning A1 Saunders. 

"Big O tomorrow night at the snake- 
pit. pal. Cincinnati. Gotta have it," he'd 
say. dribbling on by. 

"Yeah, the Big O. We'll stuff him, Al. 
Stuff him. Boom!"' 

Whuck-a. whack-a. You'd continue on 
up the hall passing other friends with bas- 
ketballs, You'd steal their balls, they'd 
steal yours. You'd pass, weave in and 
out, go one-on-one. ricochet the balls off 
the ceiling, dunk, hook and shoot free 
throws until the teacher came out. You 
weren't allowed to dribble in the halls. 

They could take your ball away, but 
the images Jumping in your head were 
untouchable. The words were there, im- 
portant magic words: Cincinnati.Wich- 
ita State, Tulsa. Drake. Houston. North 
Texas State. St. Louis. Louisville and. 
atK)vc them all. Bradley. Your home 
team. With names that slipped off your 


tongue like pearls: Chet (The Jet) Walk- 
er. Joe Billy McDade. Bobby Joe Mason. 
Mack (The Knife) Herndon. Tim (The 
Rim) Robinson. Levern Tart. Al Saun- 
ders. The Bradley Braves were so good. 
Sometimes you could feel a directionless 
energy, almost a frenzy, overwhelming 
you as you sat at your desk thinking. 
"Teacher," you wanted to scream, "give 
me my baskeiballl" 

You knew that the Missouri Valley 
was the roughest league anywhere. Cin- 
cinnati was the only team consistently 
better than Bradley. The Bearcats would 
w in or tic for the conference six years in 
a row. and in 1961 and 1962 they would 
win the NCAA championship. All the 
kids you knew hated Cincinnati as niuch 
as they hated Communism. 

Monday mornings we demolished the 
papers searching out and memorizing ev- 
ery scrap from Bradley's weekend games. 

"How many did The Jet have on 
SawrdayT' 

"Twenty-nine." 

"What was the attendance?" 

"Uh . . . 7.800." 

"Wrong. It was 7.980." 

“O.K. then. How many guys dunked 
during warmups?" 

"Fourteen." 

"Fifteen." 

"You're crazy." 

"Fifteen. Every guy on the team 
dunked." 



"Fourteen. Max Sanders is only 5' 8". 
He did not dunk." 

"Fifteen. My uncle was there. He saw 
him.” 

"Liar." 

"He saw him. I told him to watch. The 
crowd went crazy. Max Sanders dunked 
the ball!" 

"He did not." 

"IIF. DUNKED THE BALL!" 

Whack! The teacher's ruler on the back 
of the head. Basketball was a topic not 
allowed in class. 

About this same time a lot of us were 
deeply involved with religion. Though we 
went to a public school, there were quite 
a few Catholics among us. On Sundays 
our parents took us over to St. Thomas 
Church for catechism class, then weeam^ 
home and hit the courts. It was easy td 
combine doctrines of similar intensity. 
When the bishop came to church one day 
to bless our missals, rosaries, etc., one 
bi>>'helJ up his autographed Bradicy bas- 
kcthall program. Another wore his gym 
shoes, hoping that some of the holy wa- 
ter would be absorbed into the canvas. 
Wc believed prayer should be used pri- 
marily to win basketball games. 

Eventually your dad would take you 
to a game. You had done something 
good, more than likely shoveled the snow 
from the driveway after a big storm. He 
knew as well as you did that you had 
done it only to clear off the court under 
your basket, but he took you anyway. 

In.side the gymnasium you sal quietly. 
Warmups were going on. The organ 
played. Right-handed dunk. Left-handed 
dunk. Twenty-five-foot jumr>er. Baseline 
dunk. Nonchalant over-thc-hcad dunk. 

“Dad." you’d ask. "do you think I 
could go stand by the court for a couple 
seconds and watch the warmups?" 
"Don't get lost." he'd say. and you'd 
walk down to Bradley's end. It was much 
brighter there. The sound of the basket- 
balls on varnished wood and the squeak 
of C'onverse All Stars were very loud. 
Fwoom. /woom, swish. Very few shots 
missed. Chet Walker stood casually, 
palming a bull. 

You were excited. Suddenly a basket- 
ball was coming right at you. bouncing, 
then rolling across the yellow wood and 
into your hands. It was brilliant orange 
and warm and large in your hands. It 
smelled of Tuf-Skin mixed with leather. 
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If you wanted to invent the perfect Christmas present, this would he it. 


AS I SAW IT eominued 


It was beautiful. You couldn't move. In 
the distance there seemed to be a noise, 
someone yelling at you. A Bradley bas- 
ketball. you had never cspectcd this. 
Then someone appeared. "Gimme the 
ball, kid." yelled the bespectacled man- 
ager, and it dropped from your hands. 

The Braves were tough at home. 
Prom 1956-1966 they lost only 12 games 
in Peoria. .Away games were another sto- 
ry. During five of those years their rec- 
ord was 69-8 at home but 22-29 on the 
road. During the 1962-63 season Brad- 
ley was 14-0 at home and 3-9 away. 

In the Missouri Valley you were ex- 
pected to lose once you left town. The 
paper continually referred to away courts 
as snakepits. As grade-schoolers we had 
no idea what a snakepit was; we never 
asked our fathers or someone who might 
know because it seemed vaguely possi- 
ble we were using a dirty word. Most of 
us envisioned a snakepit as being some- 
thing like a swamp with huge cobras and 
crocodiles slithering around amid bub- 
bling black pools and vapors. 

But I960 was a good year for Peoria 
fans and it was the year that a lot of the 
religious basketball fanatics in our crowd 
made their Confirmation. 

At mid-season there was a big show- 
down between Bradley and Cincinnati, 
the No. 1 team in the nation led by Oscar 
Robertson. Bradley was 13-1. having lost 
only on Cincinnati's court. The two best 
college teams in the country came on the 
floor in Peoria that night. 

None of us went to the game. All the 
tickets had been gone since Thanksgiving 
and they couldn't be wasted on children. 
In our homes we prepared for the game. 
Radios were tuned. Some guys said their 
rosaries. A few worked on indulgences 
from the back of prayer books. Others 
sat on their beds and shot rollcd-up socks 
through coat-hanger baskets on the wall. 
1 remember dribbling a scrubbed basket- 
ball through the house. 

It started horribly. Oscar Robertson 
was so good, and immediately the score 
was 21-12, Cincinnati. Bradley called 
time-out and regrouped. At the half the 
Braves had baltied back to within three, 
47 44. My palms were so wet 1 carried a 
dish towel with me as 1 dribbled. 

The second half started. Throughout 
Peoria saints were invoked and people 
paced the floor. But one boy. one who 
was to sacrifice everything, lay facedown 
on his bed in the dark. 

Cincy and Bradley traded baskets. 


They traded fouls. The crowd screamed 
and the announcer for WIRI. went 
hoarse. Chet hit two in a row from 20 
feet away. Madness. The Big O hit from 
15. Paul Hogue, Cincinnati's center, 
dunked. 

Bradley came roaring back. Saunders 
floated in a rebound sht t. Mason 
bombed from outside with two men on 
him. Aowtwoohh. . . . The speaker rat- 
tled. Bradley was called for traseling. 
Boooliium. . . . 

Time was running out. Bradley was 
down by one. The Braves got the ball and 
called time-out with less than two min- 
utes to play. There was a chance, just a 
chance. 

The boy began to pray for a miracle 
to equal the glorious pile of crutches at 
Lourdes, He began praying against Cin- 
cinnati. Me wanted the Bearcats to die. 
He prayed for the roof to cave in on their 
heads. Silently, he cursed. 

Bradley brought the ball in and fed it 
to Chet Walker. He took it to the hole 
and stuffed. Bradley was up by one. Cin- 
cinnati dribbled up the court. With one 
shot they could still win. The boy on his 
bed prayed for a steal, a turnover, any- 
thing. 

The miracle happened; Robinson 
stepped out of bounds trying to drive the 
baseline on Mason, and Bradley got the 
ball. 

Somebody fouled Mike Owens, Brad- 
ley's ball handler. It was one-and-one 
and everybody knew that if he missed 
Cincinnati would rebound, give the ball 
to Oscar and he'd score. Owens stepped 
to the line in silence. 

The boy had been saving his biggest 
gun for the end. hoping it would not have 
to be used. But now he had to use it. 

"My Confirmation means nothing to 
me." he said out loud. "Satan, give me 
a basket." 

Owens shot. Swish. 

"Beelzebub," the boy whispered, "give 
me another." 

Swish. 

Robertson made a layup at the gun. 
but the radio had gone berserk; "Ninety- 
one-ninety! Bradley wins! Bradley w ins!" 

The next morning as the boy was con- 
firmed he kept his eyes on the floor and 
felt the guilt well up and up till he want- 
ed to run from the church. He was no 
longer in the state of grace. Sin. in the 
form of blasphemy and false idols, clung 
to him like stench to a fish. Other chil- 
dren seemed to eye him w ith disgust. He 


knew. And God knew. He won that bas- 
ketball game. 

When we found all this out. our first 
reaction was to treat him like a leper. 
His soul, no doubt, looked like a paper 
plate that had been hit w ith a direct shot- 
gun blast. He quit going to Communion 
after that, and he didn't have the cour- 
age to go to Confession. He was shunned, 
but only for a while. We soon relented, 
recognizing him for the tragic hero he 
was. We realized his sins would not rub 
off on us and that they might enable us 
to avoid the same fate, tvery weekend 
we persuaded him to perform his ritual 
again. He was a fallen man. \S'e told him 
that one more log on a roaring firC could 
not matter. 

Bradley kept winning. Our friend be- 
came a businessman, selling his soul 
weekly in exchange for victory. Bradley's 
record rose to 21-1; then, foolishly, we 
overlooked the Houston game. Only a 
few days before Bradley had routed 
Houston by 21 points. W'e were cocky, 
we did not pressure our friend and we 
could not blame him for the surprise 
63-58 loss. Bradley won the rest of its 
gameswith routine precision, completing 
its best year since 1938. 

.At the end of the season our wan. si- 
lent friend was as close to despair as a 12- 
year-old could get. He spent the summer 
kneeling in mud puddles, riding his bike 
into thorn bushes, touching dead snakes. 
He was rehabilitating himself. 

He deliberately exposed himself to fly- 
ing dirt clods in our wars. He held burn- 
ing matches till they fizzled out. He was 
always the first to go down poison-i\y- 
infested paths. He handled spiders and 
red ants and drank from the creek be- 
hind McMahon's house. 

We never intervened. Penance, the 
church told us, is what purifies sinners. 

The next season we tried to get him to 
perform again. He refused. Bradley 
played well, but for the first time in five 
years was not invited to the NIT. 

Scion after that our friend's family 
moved to another part of town and we 
seldom saw him. A year later his dad was 
transferred to California, and wc never 
heard from him again. The years went 
by and things changed. People grew up. 
went off to school and forgot about Chet 
and dunk shots and Bradley . 

Thai's the way it is. Basketball is still 
a good game, still a great game. And for 
a while Peoria had the very best in the 
country. «nd 





He’s just won $25,000, 
poured a bucket of champagne 
over his head. 

He’s not going to follow all 
that with a boring cigarette. 




R A 


WIliM 

non 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





The Giristmas 
500 . 


It's still going to be Christmas next spring when 
they run the Indianapolis 500. 

It’s still going to be Christmas next July when 
they play baseball's All-Star Game. 

It's still going to be Christmas next September 
when the new football season starts . . and next 
October when the World Series is played. . and next 
November when the winter sports season starts. 

If you give Sports Illustrated, this Christmas is 
going to run all the way to next Christmas with a 



fresh surprise for your friends every week. But only 
if you act now while there's still enough time for 
us to enter your order. 

Air mail the attached card and we ll do the rest; rush 
you gift announcements to put under the tree, and 
start your gift subscriptions with our year-end double 
issue featuring previews of all the bowl games. 

Speed the card to us now. Or for even faster 
service call this toll-free number: 800-621-8200 
{in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


Sports lllustrated.The gift for all seasons. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & UFE BUIl ! JiNCi- C.l (H AGO, ILLINOIS 6061 1 



FOR 

The record 

A roundup of the week Dec. 2-8 


BASEBALL TRADIS: Baflimnn; sent f’uchcr O.itc 
McSally lo Montreal, received D.iihelder Ken Sin- 

f .leton and Pilcher MiLe Torrer; llouvion vein I rvl 
lacenian I ce M.iv to Hjltinioie. received l.noc ( ah- 
ell and Roh Andrewv; Ihe Chicavo Whi'e Sox sent 
Dick Allen lo Allama: the Ne" S ork Mclv xc'il 
Pilcher Tii(! Mc( n.ov lo Pljil.idclphia. received I'en- 
lerlklder IVI I iivei: Dvlioil vein Uoodie Irvm.in 
lo Montreal, received Cjlchcr Tc'iv Hiimi’hre) and 
Pilcher lorn SNalker; Monireal vcnl ('cnlerticlder 
\Sillie Oavix to Icxac. received Piicliei Don Stan- 
hiiusc and Inlicldcr I'ele Mackanm. Moinrcal vent 
Ron I airl> lo Si I omc. received Inlieliler Rudv Ki- 
nard and I irxt Hascriian I d Kuri'iel; .San I )ie>io cent 
Intielder Derrel Thomax lo Sjn I raivcicco. received 
Inlicldcr Iil» I iicnicc and Pilcher Hutch Mcl/eer; 
Bovloii scMl Outheldcr Iomni> llurrcr (o Calilor- 
nia. received liilieldcr Boh llcixe. 

PRO BASKETBALL -NBA; In vvhai wax vuppxvccd lei 
be a rebuildiiiti year. Ibc New Vork knK'kc were 
catching the reel nf the league u ilh ilv guard dou n. 
wiih Walt Krarier. I arl .Monroe and Henry Hibhy 
doing nvoM of live damage The trio pumped m <v4 
[voiiiiy in a96-VH win over Philadelphia and then hil 
hi more againxi Portland. The Trail Kla/erv played 
their laxl vecen gana-x withoul Bill Wallon. who had 
talked about guilling. Allanlic leader RulTalo heal 
the Bla/erx. too, but led Ihe knickx hy only ha'f a 
game, (iolden State. Ihe PacilK paccccllcr. won 
twice and lost anoveninicluvxic. av Rick Barry (pane 
.’hi continued lo Mar. Last-place l.os Angeles put 
1 l-vcar-veteran Bill Bridges on w.iiverx. Deiroit 
edged past Kansas Ciiy-Dniaha. which was winiccx 
lor the week, and led the Midwest Division by I '/t 
games. Milwaukee continued iiv ascent, winning 
three games. incUiding a victory oxer Chica- 

go karecnv Abdul-Jabhar scored i’J ofhis 35 points 
III the second half to help heal Ihc There and had .16 
in a win oxsT Rulfalo. Washington, the leader in the 
fenir.il Division, won twice and had the best won- 
loci record III the league MousUm and New Orleans 
did not win at all. Aeainsi Seattle the lin lost Pete 
Maras ic'h hexause of a sprained ankle and the game 
lo Ihe SupcrSonicv i2l-IOK. Hoc* on won twice. I he 
(Vine'* Dave Cowens exchanged punches with 
i .V *c kcrniil Washington, and both were eitxted 
Irom that game. L leveland won a couple. drop|>i-d 
one Alljiitj pul ( ou Hudson on the iiijured reserve 
list hill did heal Phoenix VI X5. 

AHA 1 he Spitilx of .St 1 ouis vuvpeiidcd ll-year 
veteran and pljvcr representative Joe Caldwell lor 
• C'lidiivt deirimcnial lo the best inleresis of the 
ctuh, the AHA and pio s|v>rls in gcner.d" and Ihcn 
heal kenluckv. ilicl aviern Div ivioii leader. 126-122. 
the Spiriiv used an all-rookie liom line against Ihe 
( oloiH'lx. with Maurice I ucas gelling .<0 points and 
Marvin Barnes 2h. the New Tirk Sets closed lo 
oiilnii one game o( kcniucky hy winning both of 
lie conleslc Weclcrn leader Uen.er mamtained its 
i.irrid pace, healing San Diego. I i.ih and Memphis. 
Saiv Avvlsvivivv IveUlssvsmd I'lucc vci'li winsosgt Mem- 
phis and Virginia, Indiana's Oeorge McCiiiinis 
scored 37 points in a Ilk* H») siciory oxer Utah. 
Moses Malone had 25 lor the Stirs. 

PRO FOOTBALL Nf t.: The Miami [3nlphins 
clinched (licir lourih sir.iight Al 1 I avt title with a 
17-16 victory oxer ihc sluhhoin Ballitiiote C oils. Joe 
Namalh'ssesond touchdown pass iv| the game, a 3(i- 
vardcr lo Jcis>nie Harkuni, and t inebuckcr Ralph 
H.iker's <i7.yarvJ scoring run wilh an interceplion 
gave ihe rs-d-hol Sew Vork Jets a 2ll HlupscI victory 
over liullalo. whwh had already clinched Ihe Amer- 
ican L onferenie wild-saiil playoll benh. Pnisbuigh 
liHik Ihc At ( C'eiilral title with a 21 17 win over 
New I ngland hcliind ) raiico Darns' l.3r> yards rush- 
ing and a rugged defense. St. t outs wav blanked hy 
.New Orlcanv J4 Hand needed j Washinglon low lo 
Los Angeles Monday nighi lo slay alone atop the 
N1 C' l ast, Ihc only division still undecided. Dall.is 
was alive wilh a 41 17 trouncing nl Cleveland. N| C 
Crismil champ Minnesota heal Allanlu 23 10. Oreg 
Landry hit Charlie Sanders with an eight-y.ird 
loiichdown pass with 2'i seconds Icti to give Ikciroit 
a 23 1'^ w in over Cine nnati. I’hil.idciphia handed Ihe 
New Vork toanis their lillh viraighi setback. 20 7. 
A I C West champ Oakland nipped Kansas ( n> 7 (>. 
and San i rancivco heal tircen Hay 7 h. I he league's 
leading rusher. Oils Armstrong, ran for IKJ yarsls 
and scored three touchdowns in Uenver's 37 14 win 
over Houston. San Diego came from behind lu whip 
Chicago 2K-21. 

WTL: The Birmingham Aniernans won the lirst 
World Bowl by nipping the tiorida Hla/erv 22-21 
al Himungham bcUire 32,376 fans (page 2(/). 

GOLF JOHNNY Mil LI R shot a linal-rouiid five- 
undcr-par 67 for a 274. lo wm the Dunlop 


Phivenix tournament and S3.f.33.f, in Miya/aki, 
Japan. 

HOCKEY NHL: Tlse Philadelphia flyers, who had 
t<ven lied with Atlanta for lirsl place in ihc Patrick 
IVivislon. mauled the Kansas Cils Scouls 10 0 and 
had a 3- 3 tie in another game wiih Kansas Cits, 
while Ihe I lames were losing to Montreal, Calilnr- 
nij and 1 os Angeles. Then a 3 2 Philadelphia vic- 
lorv over Chicago lilicd Ihe I Iverv into a five-poinl 
Is'ad I he New V ork Rangers nvoved past ihc New 
York IsUndeis mio thirst, but llic tivntg Rangers 
couAJ gain no ground on Philadelphia. Vancouver 
nailed Atlanta 4 2 entering the final |vcrii>d but (he 
I aiiucks hred Ik shots at Ailanij's goal, nellcd live 
ol them and prevailed 7 the Smyllie Division 
Icuslers also t^al Vlmnecota. which fell from sec- 
ond place lo fourth. ( hicago moved imo the run- 
ner-up spot, followed hy St. Louis, whK'h won two 
games and lied another. As they beat Minnesota 4 
I. l.os Angeles unleashed 51 shots against 2l-yr4r- 
old riwkic goalie Pete I oPresli. whose lather Sam 
SCI Ihc one-game m-ord lor saves wiih Xlf in I'MI. 
Montreal stayed on the Kings' hcciv in the Norriv 
iVisisvon with sutoties over Atlanta and Pittsburgh 
loronto lost to Pittsburgh 4 2 and had a tic with 
Ihc Islanders when the New Vorkecs ss-oicd with 
nine sceonds remaining in the game. I he 1 eals were 
I'lavmgwiihoullhrccoflhcirdclcnsemcn Ian lurn- 
bii'l. Rod Selling and Bone Salniing first-pUcc 
Hiillalo picked up bve points on Boston in the Ad- 
aniv Division by winning three, one a v> 2 rout of 
Washington, while (he Bruins ls>s( tsi Delrshl and 
Iced Montreal. 

WIIA- Houston hiked its lead in the West to 10 
points over San Diego after heating Indianapolis, 
loronto and Winnipeg to cslend its winning streak 
on the ro.id to nine, Oordie Howe stole Ihc puck 
and scored Ihe dex'isive goal midway through the 
tinal period of the 3 2 win over the Jets Winni|veg 
managed one v Mory. over Ouebev. which remained 
live points behind foroiuo in the Canadian Divi- 
sion. New E.ngland had a 2-3 week but beat Cleve- 
land 3 2 to niamiain iiseomfonahlc lead in the f jvi. 

1 dmonton deleatcd the W halers and V anevvuver hut 
lost lo Phoenix. Minnesota, Iviurih in llie West, had 
thivc wins while Vlichigan. last in that division, iip- 
scl New l.ngl.ind and San Diego. 

EKllKGi After placing sestnlh vn bet specialty, the 
downhill, won by teammate W If TRl D DRI \f 
Ausiria'c ANNI.MARII. PROf I (. captured Ihe ci- 
anl slalom in World Cupcornpciilinn m V al d'lscie, 
I ranc-e. f RAN/ K LAM MI R, also ol AuMiia. won 
the men's downhill. 

SOCCER HOWARD I MM RSI IV won Ihe 
Nf AA tille with a 2 I victiiry atlei linn oveilmics 
over St. Louis Lnivcrsity , the delenJing champion, 
al Busch Stadium in St I ouis l/im-r 2J\ llarlwisk 
C ollcge placed third, dclealing I ( 1 A < I 

SURFIHG LARRY HIRTIIMAN, 1«, won the 
HKh Duke Kahanamokii CIjssis .it Sunset He.ich 
Oahu. He earned S2.IHHI lor llic win in I5-Ioo( vurl 
Ian Cairns of Australia wav vexond. 

TRACK A FIELD f RANK SH< >H 1 1 K won Ihc f ii- 
kuoka (Japani Inlcrnaiional Vljiathon lur me 
fourth consecutive year, in 2 11 *1 2. I ,isl (leinia- 
ny's Ickhard l.csse finished ssxond. 

MILEPOSTS AW AKDI D I he Heisman t rophv, lo 
Ohio Stale s junior f ailback AK( Mil <>KM I IN. 
and live Oullaiid frnphv. lor lop loieriot lineman. 
10 SJaryland'v RANDY VVUm , a 24h-|>oond de- 

AWAROl IJ Vi) Nl 1 Irailchisc in Scalllc lo SI - 
Aim I'ROI 1 SSIONAl SPORTS. hc.idsxJ hy 
buvinevsnian 1 loyd Sordsirom, Ihe I ampa expan- 
sion lijtichivc had a new owner. Ml. tiH Cl 1 V f R- 
IIOLSI . a JackMUiville attorney who was picked 
aMci Philadvipinan loin Vtet lovkey changed hic 
nnnd uboui pulling up the 516 million. Both sliihv 
begin compciiiion in l*>76. 

N-yVIl D Harness llotsc I’l Ihc Vear by ihe I S 
Harness Wrilcrs AssiK-i.ition. Dl I VIONK'A 
ll-VSOVI R. a y-year-old bay mare ihal earned 
niorc ih.in $2S2,f)tXI ihiv year. 

Olf D. VlIKI HfC K, 20, 7 I- junior center on 
I reighlon Lnivcrvny v b.iskclball leant; in his slsx-p. 
of carvli.ie comj'iisalioiys: m Omaha. 

DUD HA/f.l. IIOICHKISS WICiHfMAN. S7. 

"The I list f ady of Tennis"; in Chwliiul Hill. Vl.iss, 
lo I'r2* she donated the Wightman Cup for live an- 
nual wiiinci <>l leums contpeliiioii hciwe-'n women 
liom Ihe I . .S. and (<real Biilaoi. During liei play- 
ing career, she won -44 naiional championships, 
including a wunicii seniors' doubles lil'c at age f>7. 


CREDITS 

4 .IlysTroiien br Aftiold ftais. 7 -le 20, 

21 -1 >re Siewurt, iofvn locoAO. 73 .. i...-u,Dne 

>i-w j'l, 26, 27— She*dy & long. Walic'lccu Ir 28 
Walter loois Jr. 54 Drew B. leoton.le. 11(111 Ailania. 
56 lane Slew ji' 65 Ire Boy 68 ihuii'aiion bi 
fi h.-,$ 78, 79 -Tony friOlOj 91 -Alan Bgr- 

nroji. Ma'v 6. JjCODlon. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



Si 



JOE OUREN. a vcnior 
placekickcr at Arkan- 
sas Sidle l.'nivciNiiv. 
bootcsl a modern 
NCAA record lield goal 
of feJ yards and lawf 
kicked a 5(>-xardcr lo 
dcl'eal McNecsc Stale 
22 2(1. I ailicf lie con- 
nci;tcd wiilia4.f-\ardcr. 
and li.ul 12 in IS tries 
for the season. 


JOHN H. DANIELS, U 
wresller in the 114- 
pound division for 
Hanford iC'onn. i Pub- 
lic High, compiled a 
24-0 record in Ins first 
full season. Of his 2(1 
pins, 17 were eonsecu- 
live, and he was the 
only junior to place first 
111 (he stale high school 
ehampiunships. 


ANGELA LeBLANC, a 
senior at Lake Region 
l.inon High in Orleans. 
\T . led her field hockey 
leant lo its third siraighl 
siaie championship. 
Piayyng left inner, .-An- 
gela averaged two goals 
a game in tournament 
play, and in .30 games 
over two years scored 
(lO goals, 


RICK HOFMANN, a jun- 
ior goalie on Ihe I a 
Salle (I'd.) College soc- 
eer learn, played fi.ls 
eonsecutivc minuies 
vsillioul permuting u 
rival score. Hormann 
blanked six straight 
teumv the lust live he 
faced m 197.1 and the 
lirsl this year Ivlore 
yielding a goal. 


BUDDY CREAMER, a 
tcderal Reserve clerk 
m Richmond, set .Na- 
tional Duckpin Howl- 
ing Congress world rec- 
ords lor league and sea- 
son play, fie aveiaged 
U«,4'» pins per game 
in a thrce-maii-ieam 
league and I42.2S5 for 
.375 league and (oiirna- 
menl games. 


G. THOMAS WARREN, 
a San Diego tavern 
owner, broke Ihe C Icar 
Lake Maiathon record 
by 51 mmiiies. llisnme 
for the seven-milc Il.it 
run, three-mile lake 
swim. J.lKKf-Tuoi moun- 
tain climb plus descent, 
and concluding three- 
mile swim was three 
hours. .3(> minutes. 
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igiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BY THE NUMBERS 

Sir: 

A big bow lo Si's basketball research 
(Scouting Reports, Dec- 2). Louisville Coach 
I>cnny Crum has finally gotten the big man 
he's needed, and should Ricky Gallon live 
up to his potential the Cardinals will have 
the country's most exciting team. It will be 
UCLA vs. Louissille this spring. 

Mason W, Fhur 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

t.ouisvilic may have some Cards, but 
North Carolina State has the whole Pack. 

GroRtiP L. CoMKH 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Sir: 

Thank you for not picking North Caro- 
lina State No. I . ’1'hut just about clinches the 
championship for the Wolfpack again. Hon- 
estly now, is there anyone in the world who 
can stop Dav id Thompson? 

CHARt.PS HAMI,tTr 

Lexington Park, Md. 

Sir: 

In l%St, after Lew Alcindor had left 
UCLA. South Carolina was your preseason 
No. I pick. In I*!? I, when Sidney Wicks, Cur- 
tis Rowe and Steve Patterson had left, you 
cht>sc Marquette to be No. 1. Now the Wal- 
ton Gang has graduated and you predict that 
Louisville will be the champion. Will you 
never learn? UCLA will once more take the 
NCAA title, not only because it has si/c. 
speed and talented players, but because it still 
has the most important indiv idual in its long 
string of championships. Couch Johnny 
Wooden. 

Jim Hi Mi'HRtvs 

Redmond. Wash. 

Sir: 

All I want to say is that by .season's end 
Marquette, your No. IS team, will have beat- 
en your No. 1 team, your No. 5 team I twice), 
your No. 1 1 team, your No. 13 team ttwice) 
and your No. 17 team. 

Jack Cartfr 

Waiiwaiosit. Wis. 

Sir; 

1 am appalled that you failed to list the 
University of Dayton in your top 20. Last 
season the Flyers upset Noire Dame, and in 
the NCAA tournament it look UCLA three 
overtime peruKis to defeat us 1 11- KX), a very 
misleading score. We have Johnny Davis. Ji>c 
Fisher and Allen Llijuh, so the team should 
be as powerful as it was last year. 

Matt White 

Hellbrook, Ohio 


WILD WEST 

Sir: 

Having spent half a dozen years covering 
basketball in the Western Athletic Confer- 
ence and having developed a special affec- 
tion for the blunt and colorful couching crew 
in the conference, I offer my congratulations 
to Curry Kirkpatrick for his line article 
Sornenfiere Out Wext lx ihe HWcAv H'AC 
iDcc. 21. He captured the wild and intan- 
gible flavor of the WAC in superb fashion. 

As for the Fox. the Bear and the Hippie, 
even Aesop might have blinked at some of 
the fables that have grown around them. In 
the process, however, they have enriched the 
game of basket ball on and off the court. And 
if their egos are as wide as the Fox's lapels, 
you can only drag out the old quote: "If you 
can do it. it ain't braggin'." 

Again, cheers for Kirkpatrick. Seldom 
have 1 been so entertained by a sports article. 
P. J. Frk'kson 
The Arizona Republic 

Phoenix 

THE GAME 

Sir: 

As an alumnus of Yale who had the mis- 
foriimc to witness the Harvard "explosions" 
of 1968 and 1974, 1 read Robert H. Boyle's 
article I Explosion ul The Came, Dec. 2) with 
interest and appreciation. The Game was 
without a doubt the most important event 
not to he televised this season. Dating back 
lo 1875, it represents one of the oldest foot- 
ball rivalries in the nation. More important, 
Ihc Game consistently provides the perfect 
combination of athletic skill, convulsive un- 
predictability and general collegiate insanity 
on and off the licld. For many of us, it is as 
close to the ultimate as we would care to get. 
Besides, nowhere else will you hear a pre- 
game statement like that of Yale's Gary Fen- 
eik, who rcptilcdly said that the fair catch 
"impugns my integrity." 

I>AVTD Fi;rsiss 

New Milford. Conn. 

Sir: 

How The Game even rates a write-up in 
Sports Illistratfd is beyond me. 

Dick Scanlon 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

NON-GAME 

Sir; 

Ohio Stale earned the right to play in the 
Rose Bowl this lime Alire and Kick- 

ing. Dee. 2). But the prospect of enduring a 
third straight bowl-less New Year as a loyal 
fan of the Michigan Wolverines, coupled 
with the absence of any indication that the 
Big Ten is about to abandon its nonsensical 
contract with the Pacilic Eight, prompts me 


to propose the establishment of a Non-Bowl- 

Give the fans Michigan and Oklahoma, 
head to head, as a prelude to that parade of 
bowl games (in which 8-3 teams often play 
7-4 teams to become "champions"). Forget 
the television coverage, the polls, the holi- 
days in the sun and the beauty contests. Let 
the Sooners (unbeaten in two years) and the 
VV'olverines (30-2-1 in three seasons) work 
out their frustrations and regain a measure 
of the pride denied them by administrative 
dicta. 

The big non-game could lake place right 
here in the Midwest St. Louis, Chicago or 
Kansas City would do and whatever prof- 
its resulted could be pledged to charily or 
claimed by the administrations responsible 
for the two teams' plights. This one-time 
meeting between two of college football's fin- 
est teams could help to re-establish the spir- 
it of fair play, which so often seems to be 
missing in modern sport. 

Piiii. Brow s 

Ann .Arbtir, Mich. 

Sir: 

When a team with a three-year 30-2-1 rec- 
ord is prevented from going to a bowl game 
because of its conference's antiquated rules, 
it is time for a change. Surely Wayne Duke 
and the Big Ten alhiclic directors don't en- 
joy the anguish they have subjcclcd them- 
selves lo the last two years, and no one ben- 
clits from the ensuing controversy. Let the 
conference champs go lo the Rose Bowl 
through a set formula, but make the other 
teams eligible for additional bowl bids. 

Nick Wolfcali 

Gainesville, Flu. 

PAYDIRT 

Sir: 

The long-shot Los Angeles Rum trade 
Hiambling with Their /'uinie. Nov. 4) looks 
PS if it may bring a big payoff. Quarterback 
James Harris played perhaps his best game 
as a Ram in bringing the team from behind 
lo defeat the Minnesota Vikings 20 17. 
Though he faced Ihc most furious pass rush 
in the NFL, Harris picked it apart as if it 
were a rusty lock. He is definitely a winner. 

A. C. Smii i i)s 

Long Beach, k alif. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Sir: 

As a non-hunter but Adirondack denizen. 
I was touched by Mason Smith's thoughtful 
assessment of hunting and the Adirondack 
woods {Lane tTatch in a Cold-L'ohhed For- 
exf. Nov. 25). 

My wife doesn't understand the bucks 
swinging from the racks in front of general 
stores, gutted and admired trophies. She asks 
rontlimed 
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This tuned port. 


ifyZJNItH 


rhere^ a reason Zenith AHegro' gives 
deeper, richer sound. 


Prestwick, model F594W ^ 




&nith Allegro is a sound system with a difference. 

The tuned port.* 

Where a lot of speakers (even air-suspension types) 

trap deep, rich bass inside the speaker i 

cabinet. Allegro's tuned port gives it a way 
out. So you hear more of what you're 
supposed to hear. 

In fact, with a speciaHy-designed woofer 
for solid bass and mid-range tones, plus 
a hom-type tweeter for crystal-clear high 
notes. Allegro delivers virtually the full range 

does it so efficiently that other systems with 
comparable-size air-suspension speakers ^ 

need amplifiers with twice the power in I 

order to match Allegro's overall sound performance. 

But there's more behind the deep. ri(* sound of 
Allegro than just the tuned port. 

There are ten powerful solid-state tuner/amplifier/ 
control centers to choose from, with AM/FM/stereo 
FM. built-in or separate precision record changers, and 
cassette or 8-track tape players and recorders. 

AtkJ of course Allegro also gives you a choice of 
complete 4-channel systems, each with a full range of 
matching optioos and accessories. 

So. now that you know what Allegro Is, and why, 
there's just one question left to ask yourself: 

Which. 

The surprising sound of Zen Wi. 

The quality goes in before the name goes on* 


King George IV 

The Seoteh the 
Scots can’t get at 
the price ^^ou pa)). 





You’d pay more for superior 
quality King George IV Scotch 
in Edinburgh than you do in 
New York. And you’d pay dollars 
more for it in Buenos Aires, or 
Paris, or Mexico City or 
wherever in the world people 
appreciate and drink great 
premium Scotch, 

King George IV Scotch may 
possibly be the last value in the 
whole civilized world. It’s the 
only premium Scotch that 
costs less here than there. 
Don’t ask why. Enjoy it. 
Now, while you can. 


It costs less here 
than in Scotland. 
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how one would want to deprive the forests 
of such stately creatures. How indeed? 

Mason Smith has provided some of the 
answers and, as it should be, provoked a lot 
more questions. 

Once again Sports ]i U’STRATtt) has con* 
vinced me that some of the finest writing in 
America comes not just from the literary’ 
fields, but from the fields which call them- 
selves sporting. 

Fred Sct-uivan 

Saranac Lake, N.Y, 

Sir; 

The article The Killing of the Shrew (Nov. 
18) by Ron Rau on why the hunter hunts 
and why the adrenaline flows was escellent. 

I have often wondered what it is that drives 
a man to kill u poor, inniKcnt creature that 
has done nothing to disturb him. 

1 have found through my own personal 
experience that the minute I get a gun in my 
hand the adrenaline starts to flow. 1 agree 
that ■‘exciting” is not the right word. I can- 
not think of a word that describes the sen- 
sation that is fell from this challenge. 

It is true that the more the hunter iden- 
tifies with his victim, the more ‘"excited” he 
gets. This article reminds me of Richard Con- 
nell's story The Most Dungerous (jame. 

Rick Schramm 

Greenfield. Wis. 

Sir: 

Ron Ruu says he is not a compulsive kill- 
er. 1 cannot agree. The taking of any life just 
because it isalive and within range is the hall- 
mark of a compulsive killer. Thank you for 
the article; it provides some of the best anti- 
hunting. anti-gun ammunition I have ever 
come across. 

Ron Barrett 

Antioch. Calif. 

Sir: 

1 have nothing against the hunter who 
hunts and uses the kill for food. I had noth- 
ing against Ron Rau stalking the black bear, 
for he mentions using the bear for food. Fine. 
1 do. however, take exception to his confron- 
tation with the tiny, harmless shrew. 

Jack St. Onge 

Boca Raton. Flu. 

Sir: 

Hats off for publishing Ron Rail's article. 
As a non-hunter, I found it to be a thought- 
provoking statement of the hunter's ego. 

Tom Jesner 

Keaau. Hawaii 

WAITING TO SRC 

Sir: 

The article by William O. Johnson on the 
Lake Placid Olympic bid {Buck Where the 
(Jarties Belong, Nov. 4) spoke of the propos- 
al having gotten the "backing" of the Sierra 
continued 
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The Converse All Star Is basketball’s shoe. This year 8 out of 10 players in every major 
college and junior college tournament wore Converse All Stars. Converse All Stars have 
been worn by every U.S. Olympic Team since 1936, and All Stars have been selected again 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee for the 1976 Olympics. They are av ailable in 10 team 
colors, 5 action styles in suede, leather and canvas. 


F.ltraj c 


★converse 




BRYLCREEM TELLS YOU HOW TO PICK 
THE RIGHT HAIR SPRAY 
FOR YOUR HEAD. 


First, figure out where your hair is 
at. Here are two basic types: 

LEFT. 

This head produces hair that's got a 
mind of its own. Sometimes it’s curly, 
sometimes it’s straight, but it's always 
hard to manage. 

If youVe got this kind of hair, the 
right hair spray for you is Brylcreem 
Power Hold Dry Spray. It was created 
to take a good firm grip on stubborn, 
independent hair. Yet it’s never stiff 
or sticky. 

This head grows the kind of hair that 
is much more passive and usually 



pretty sensitive to the drying effects of 
sun, salt water, or blow drying. 

If this is your type of hair, then 
Brylcreem Soft Hair with Protein is 
your type of spray. The protein coats 
each hair shaft to make it healthier 
looking and to give it more body. It's 
the hair spray that styles and 
conditions all in one. 

So, whether your hair is stubborn 
and hard to manage or fine, 
sensitive and dry, 

Brylcreem has the ~ 1 llC 

right hair spray DrylCrCdTI 
for your head. group. 


We’ve come a long way since“a lUtle dab’ll do ya." 
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CUib. B> the Vime I'm® Icucr r«uchcs you i 
probably will have heard from the half of 
our 10,000 New York Stale members whf 
have not alrcadv called or wrilten me to ask. 
•'Is ii irue?" 

The Sierra Club has ai no lime taken any 
position in support of the l.ake Placid Olym- 
pics. The position which we have taken, both 
in our formal policy statement last April and 
in our testimony before the U.S. House of 
Representatives in May. is that we would nei- 
ther oppose nor support the proposals for 
holding the Winter Olympics in Lake Plac- 
id. However, our neutrality was contingent 
iipirn the strict adherence to the letter and 
the spirit of existing land-use laws. 

We in New York State are fortunate to 
pos.sess the finest piece of wilderness in the 
Northeast. The people of the slate have 
guarded this resource for 80 years by con- 
stitutional provision. In the last decade there 
was a growing awareness that this invalu- 
able asset was threatened by forces from 
which the stale constitution could not pro- 
vide adequate protection. As a result the 
governor and legislature sponsored and 
pas.sed an enlightened plan for the admin- 
istration of slate lands and the regulated de- 
velopment of private lands. 

We do not want to see 80 years of careful 
husbandry jeopardized in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. We therefore explicitly reserved 
the right to oppose and to enter into legal 
proceedings, if necessary, to ensure that these 
laws are not infringed. This is the total ex- 
tent and form of our "support" for the l.ake 
Placid Olympics. 

Pmii.i ip Hxssi s 
Chairman, Atlantic Chapter 
Sierra Club 
New York City 

MAPS TO TREASURE 

Sir; 

Congratulations to Bil Gilbert on his beau- 
tifully written story on topographic maps 
{The Vnhs! Art. Nov. 25). In this country 
loo many people -from scientists to sports- 
men arc unaware of the usefulness of these 
m;tf»s. In publishing this article you have 
N’th served and entertained your readers. 

R. H. Lvddxn 
C hief. I'opographic Division 
U.S. l>cparimcnt of the Interior 
Reslon, Va. 

Sir: 

Bil Gilbert's article was remarkable in its 
description of U.S. topographical maps, 
their uses and origins. Recently, after dis- 
covering my first topt> map, I became as 
much of an addict as the author apparently 
IS. Topo maps are as fascinating as a good 
book; each one provides an endless talc of 
the charted landscape, 

Jons SlAH. 

Brookfield, NS'is. 

fonunued 



Minolta helps you 
reach your goal. 


Exciting shots can pass you by on a moments notice. A fast-handling 
Minolta SR-T will keep them from getting away, 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call fora different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from ''fisheye" wide 
angle to super-telephoto. 

If your goal is good photography, a Minolta SR-T can help you reach it. 
For more information, see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
10T Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada ;Ang!ophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 

Is your Comoro a mcons ol sell-expression'^ II so, enfer |h« Attnollo Creoirve Photogrophy Conitsl. Grond 
Prize iwo weeif in i)i* south Poci/Ic islonds tor Iviro. JlOOO cosh, and o MrfloJio SR-f tO?. 1428 other volu- 
obfe prizes wiU be oworded. Nothing to buy. A'linolto equipment not required. See your Mmoiio deoier 
lot deloils and registration. Or write Mmoho C'eoiive Phologrophy Contest, flox I6Si. Bioir, Neb. 60009 



“Yes, there is a Santa Koss.” 



"This Chrisfmos, instead of another paisley tie from 
Aunt Mortho, remind her that there really is a Santo 
Koss. And this year he’ll be delivering a Sound of 
Koss that will moke every music lover merry. 
Because from the world-famous PRO/4AA to 
the incredible new Phose,''2, there's nothing 
thot brings bock o live performance like 
Koss Stereophones. So this year, ofter Aunt 
Martha gels the hint, start your Christmas 
shopping the way old Doc' 
does, with a stop at your 
Audio Speciolist. With 
Koss Stereophones 
from il5.95 to 
(175.00, Christmas 
never sounded 
so good." 


^1^055 stereophones 


from the people who invontod Storeephonet> 

KOSS COtrORATION, 4119 N. Pwl Wo»hirv 9 »on Ave.. MilwaukM. Wl 5«12 
Koti S.r.l . MHon. Holy ’ Ko» linrted. Omwio 



Give Butterball, a butterysmoofri softy in full-grain blue. tan. 
or burgundy leather At most fine men's shoe and depart- 
ment stores. Or ask us where Mode in the U.SA. by LB. 
Evans' Son Co . Wakefield MA 01880. 
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MOOLAH , 

Sir; 

Real gcHid. Now you've lowered your mag- 
azine to the rip-off level of pro wrestling 
(Leu/y a Lock on Life. Nov. 18), Pat 
Jordan is a good writer, but can't you peo- 
ple find better things to include in your mag- 
azine'.’ This article about made rrte sick. 
Shuuu-ga. 

Bob RtAMS 

Denver 

Sir: 

O.K.. you have shown us close-ups of the 
Japanese sumo wrestlers {Pride in Bonduge, 
May 27) and the ferocious lady wrestler, the 
Fabulous Moolah. Now will you do an arti- 
cle on wrestling as it exists no, thrives- in 
hundreds of American high schools and col- 
leges today'.' This wrestling is not what most 
people might think. There are no two-ton 
Charlies tossing each other around on the 
floor or sitting on top of each other pulling 
legs back until the crybaby says "uncle." 
What you do find in prepand collegiate wres- 
tling are young men who must be strong, 
tough, quick on their feet, able to think fast 
in order to reverse a hold and dedicated 
enough to go on rigid diets that would make 
most people shudder. There are no "lag 
team" setups to relieve a wrestler when he 
tires; he must wrestle three iwo-minutc peri- 
ods without a break, unless an injury txxurs. 

Mari.arit fl. Shaw 

Asheville, N.C. 

Sir: 

I don't know anything about wrestling, but 
Pal Jordan's piece on the Fabulous Moolah 
was fabulous. 

RI'IH SACiAS 

Mount Clemens. Mich. 

Sir: 

All "Griffins" (including Archie. I'll wa- 
ger) go through life being called "Griffith." 
Conversely, all "Grifiiths" (including Calvin 
and bmilc. I'll hcl) go through life being 
called "Griffin. “ I don't suppose any mem- 
ber of our collective tribes will ever become 
accustomed to these totally incorrect refer- 
ences. The "fXm Griffin," noted in the story 
on Moolah is in real life me, with an "ilh," 
not an "in." 

Aside from this. I am grateful to author 
Pal Jordan for his complimentary observa- 
tions about my announcing. But "a pair of 
while socks with brown slacks"? Never. Fven 
the Griffiths know better than that. 

Don Grih-ith 
WPFA-Radio 

Pen.sacola, Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustratcd. 
Timi Sl Litb Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 




We do not have much snow in Scotland. It is 
said that we gave it to America to make your 
Holidays brighter. 

Along with the snow go our best wishes . . . 
and our good whisky. 

We don’t miss the snow. And we always keep 
enough Dewar’s “White Label” over here to 
toast a few friends of our own. The season would 
be mighty cold without that! 
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Authentic. 

DEWAR’S 

“White Labeir 

Dewar’s never t;arie5. 



BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY • M 0 PROOF • OSCHENLEY IMPORTS CO . N V , N 




18mg!'tar', '1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigerene. FTC Report Mar!74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



